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ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FREECH  OF  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 


CHAPTER  L 

MTBELF.  May.  187*. 

T  the  Convent  my  Quarterly  Re¬ 
ports  almost  invariably  concluded 
with  the  following  definidon  of 
my  personal  character  : — 

“  Disposidon — cheerfuL  Talents 
— good.  Possesses  a  gravity  of 
demeanour  in  advance  of  her  yean,  and 
a  well-balanced  mind.  Nevertheless,  her 
conscience  appears  to  be  somewhat  testless.” 

A  restless  conscience — ^well,  I  do  not  deny 
it !  But  as  for  the  other  attributes  placed 
to  my  credit — I  really  must  beg  pardon  of  the 
good  ladies — but  were  quite  nustaken  ! 

Since,  therefore,  my  kind  instructresses 
were  In  error,  is  it  altogether  astonishing  that  the  world 
made  the  same  mistake  ?  I  think  my  appearance  must 
have  something  to  do  with  this  false,  if  flatttering, 
opinion.  Let  me  see ! 

I  am  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  but  without  much 
rosiness  of  dnt;  my  face,  moulded  with  wearisome 
regularity  of  feature,  is  as  severe  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
young  lady’s  face  to  be.  A  very  decided  shortness  of 
sight  has  already  imparted  an  expression  of  sleepy 
indifference  to  my  black  eyes,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
(of  course  !)  without  tlus  unfortunate  peculiarity  would 
naturally  be  irresistible.  Besides,  I  am  by  nature  calm 
in  my  manner  of  speaking  and  moving.  I  can  seat 
myself  without  disturbance,  and  succeed  In  giving  a 
spectator  an  idea  that  I  am  naturally  impassible.  I 
never  had  any  inclination,  nor  have  I  the  means,  to  set 
public  opinion  right  on  this  point,  and  so  my  closely- 
locked  Diary  only  shall  be  told  that  this  grave  and 
unimpressicmable  Charlotte  is  in  reality  a  most  romandc 
and  passionate  young  lady. 

And  that  is  just  the  very  reason  why  I  have  post¬ 
poned  writing  a  Diary  for  so  long  —  a  Diary  which 
I  eagerly  purchased  three  days  after  my  departure 
from  the  Convent — and  which — the  book,  not  the 
Convent — has  waited  three  whole  years  for  my  first 
confidences  to  be  inscribed  within  it. 

Day  after  day,  more  than  twenty  times  I  am  sure,  I 
have  seat  ed  myself  before  these  blank  pages,  burning, 
like  King  Midas’s  barber,  to  pour  forth  my  secret,  but 


twenty  times  that  **  restless  consdence*  of  mine  has 
compelled  me  to  throw  down  my  pen.  This  monitor 
has  told  me  that  I  was  going  to  do  something  imprudent 
and  wicked — that  the  habit  of  registering  my  impressions, 
of  analysing  my  feelings,  of  nursing  my  day-dreams  and 
clothing  them  with  a  reality  they  could  never  possess — 
all  would  have  a  certain  retribution  for  me — viz.,  that 
of  raising  up  in  me  those  springs  of  romance  and 
passion  which  are  dangerous  in  a  woman,  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  dignified  repose  of  my  life,  and  which 
I  ought  rather  to  strive  to  check  and  extinguish  than  to 
encourage. 

Something  that  my  dear  grandmother  said  to  me  this 
evening,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  has  excited  in  me  certain 
doubts.  We  have  had  some  friends  to  dinner.  We 
played  a  game  called  “  Secretary.”  The  players  write 
questions  upon  slips  of  paper,  fold  them  up,  and  throw 
all  the  papers  into  a  heap,  then  each  person  takes  a 
paper  and  answers  the  question  on  it. 

But  one  of  our  guests — a  young  deputy,  who  rather 
prided  himself  upon  his  wit — always  managed  so  that 
he  picked  out  his  own  question  to  reply  to,  so  as  to 
answer  with  more  eclat.  He  had  on  this  occasion 
asked  himself  “  What  is  a  true  woman 

I  was  charged  to  open  the  papers,  and  I  read  his 
question  and  his  answer  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
the  reply : — 

“  A  true  woman  is  one  who  seeks  no  romance  in 
her  life — for  there  is  no  good  in  it — ^who  seeks  none 
of  the  poetry  of  existence — ^for  duty  is  not  poetical — 
who  cares  not  for  passion — ^for  what  is  passion  but  the 
polite  term  for  vice  ?” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation  as  this  was 
read,  in  which  I  was  weak  enough  to  join,  and  during 
which  the  writer  betrayed  his  incognito  by  a  modest 
smile.  He  was,  however,  immediately  put  out  of 
countenance  by  my  grandmother,  who  exclaimed,  as 
she  suddenly  suspended  her  knitting — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  people,  but  I  cannot 
permit  such  heresies  to  pass  unchallenged  before  these 
ladies.  Under  the  pretence  of  making  them  true  women 
would  you  make  them  fools  or  Puritans  ?  In  the  first 
place  I  do  not  understand  how  you  would  always  put 
passion  in  opposition  to  duty — one  on  one  side  and 
the  other  on  the  other.  Why  can  you  not  include  pas- 
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sioo  io  duty  ?  Not  only  caa  you,  but  you  ought ;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  life  of  all  good  honest  women.  Duty  by 
itself,  take  my  word  for  it,  is  very  unpalatable  stuff 
indeed.  You  say  it  is  not  poetic  ;  there  I  entirely 
agree  with  you ;  but  it  must  become  so,  so  that  we 
may  have  pleasure  in  practising  it.  It  is  precisely  to 
poetise  the  commonplace  ‘  duty’  that  we  use  those 
romantic  dispositions  which  you  inveigh  against  so 
loudly.  If  you  ever  marry,  just  wed  a  lady  who  is 
perfectly  unromantic,  and  you  will  see  what  the  result 
will  be  !” 

“  What  will  it  be  ?”  inquired  the  young  deputy. 

“Well,  everything  in  life  will  become  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable  to  her  her  husband — excuse  me — 
the  very  first,  then  her  home,  her  children,  even  her 
religion.  Goodness  me !  it  is  not  necessary  to  warn 
the  present  generation  against  Romance  ;  my  dear  sir, 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  danger  on  that  account.  We 
shall  not  die  of  an  excess  of  enthusiasm,  but  from  a 
plethora  of  platitudes,  believe  me.  But  to  return  to 
our  unworthy  sex,  which  is,  after  all,  what  is  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Look  at  those  women  of  whom  they  speak  in 
Paris — I  mean  those  of  whom  people  talk  too  much. 
Is  it  their  poetic  imagination  which  is  the  cause  ?  Is 
it  the  search  after  the  Ideal  that  leads  them  astray  ? 
Why,  are  they  not,  four-fifths  of  them,  the  most 
brainless  and  empty-headed  creatures  imaginable  ? 
Believe  me,  young  people,”  added  my  grandmother, 
“  take  my  advice,  do  not  worry  yourselves  about  this  ; 
be  as  enthusiastic  and  as  romantic  as  you  please.  Strive 
to  get  a  grain  or  two  of  poetry  into  your  souls.  You 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it — more  honest  and  much 
happier.  The  poetic  sentiment  in  a  woman  is  like  the 
music  and  the  incense  in  a  church — the  charm  in  the 
surrounding  good !” 

So  spake  my  grandmother,  Heaven  bless  her  !  and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  her  speech  that  at  last — at  this 
hour  of  midnight  and  with  a  quiet  conscience — I  un¬ 
lock  my  precious  Diary,  and  why  I  dare  to  say,  face  to 
face  with  myself,  “  Good  night,  you  romantic  and 
passionate  Charlotte  !” 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN  INVITATION.  zoth  May. 

I  WAS  seated  at  my  piano  yesterday  in  my  boudoir 
when  Cecile  de  Stele,  my  school  friend  and  inseparable 
companion  when  we  were  in  the  Convent,  entered 
the  room  like  a  whirlwind  as  she  usually  does,  seized 
my  hands  in  hers,  gave  me  two  soft  kisses,  and  said  in 
her  clear,  sharp  way — 


“Charlotte,  will  you  always  be  my  dear  sister,  my 
guide,  my  support,  my  dear  little  second  mother,  my 
heart  of  gold  and  my  tower  of  ivory  ?” 

“  Why  this  string  of  questions,  my  dear  ?” 

Because  it  is  in  your  power  to  render  me  a  very 
great  service.  Just  think !  my  father  is  going 
away !” 

**  The  general ! — leaving  Paris  !” 

“Oh,  only  for  a  few  weeks.  He  is  obliged  to  go 
upon  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  provinces,  and  he  is 
going  to  send  me  down  into  the  country  while  he  is 
away — into  I’Eure,  to  my  aunt  Louvercy,  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  My  aunt  is  the  best  of  women,  but  she 
lives  there  in  her  old  chateau  with  only  her  son — my 
cousin  Roger,  you  know — who  is  half-demented  since 
he  was  so  fearfully  wounded  in  the  war.  He  has  no 
legs,  no  arms,  to  speak  of — scarcely  the  features  of 
a  human  creature  remaining.  Poor  fellow !  it  is  a 
great  pity,  but  you  may  imagine  what  sort  of  a  house 
it  is  likely  to  be.  So  I  said  to  my  father  that  I  would 
go,  but  it  was  like  being  sent  into  exile ;  it  is  despair- 
death  !  ‘  But  will  you  permit  me  to  take  Charlotte 

d’Erra  with  me  ?’  ‘  Take  her  with  you,  by  all  means,’ 
he  replied.  And  so,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  carry 
you  off.” 

“  But  my  darling  little - ” 

“  Oh  don’t  say  no,  I  beg  ;  if  you  do  I  shall  lie  down 
and  expire  at  your  feet.  Do  me  this  favour ;  who 
kno  ws  !  after  all  perhaps  it  won’t  be  so  very  ‘  slow.’ 
We  can  amuse  ourselves  together,  we  can  ride  or  play 
lawn  tennis,  or  practise  archery,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  some  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  So, 
my  dear,  we  will  just  turn  their  heads  for  them,  you 
with  your  supercilious,  haughty  style  of  beauty,  I  with 
my  own  little  ‘  attributes’ — I  don’t  know  what  to  call 
them  exactly,  but  in  common  parlance  I  may  class 
them  together  as  doggishness  !" 

I  frowned,  and  said  in  my  gravest  contralto,  “  What 
do  you  say,  Cecile  ?” 

She  glanced  down  over  her  pretty  figure  with  an  air 
of  bravado,  and  as  she  displayed  her  pearly  little  teeth 
she  replied — 

“  Doggishness  /” 

“  May  I  ask  where  you  picked  up  that  elegant  slang 
term  ?” 

“  From  my  father,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  had  your  mother 
been  alive  she  would  have  scolded  your  father 
finely.” 

Cecile  looked  at  me  fixedly  with  her  great  deep 
eyes,  in  which  tears  were  slowly  gathering ;  then, 
kissing  my  hands,  she  said  in  a  supplicating  tone — 
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“  You  will  come,  will  you  not  ?” 

“  But,  dearest,  I  cannot  leave  grandmamma.” 

“  Your  grandmamma  ?  Bring  her  too  !  I  have  settled 
it  all.  I  have  written  to  my  aunt ;  and  look  here,  here 
is  her  reply — a  most  pressing  invitation  to  your  grand¬ 
mamma.  Come,  let  us  go  to  her.” 

Two  moments  later  Cecile  precipitated  herself  into 
my  grandmother’s  apartment.  The  old  lady,  who  was 
alarmed  at  the  slightest  noise,  shook  on  this  occasion 
like  an  aspen-leaf. 

“  Oh  my  goodness  !  what  has  happened  ?  There 
must  be  something  wrong.  Here,  run  at  once,  all  of 
you.  What  is  it ! — what  is  it  ?” 

“  It  is  a  letter  from  my  aunt  Louvercy,  madame.” 

“  Oh,  poor  Madame  Louvercy,  poor  woman,  how 
is  she  ?  What  trials  she  has  had  !  and  her  poor  son, 
too !  Dear  me,  dear  me — poor  things  !  Well,  what 
does  she  want  me  to  do  ?” 

“  If  you  will  kindly  read,  madame - ” 

My  dear  grandmother  took  the  note  and  assumed  a 
very  serious  air.  When  she  looked  up  again  she  per¬ 
ceived  Cecile  kneeling  at  her  feet  upon  the  carpet,  her 
hands  clasped,  bending  her  pretty  flushed  cheeks  towards 
her  in  an  agony  of  supplication. 

**  Dear,  dear,”  said  my  grandmother,  “  how  the 
pretty  face  burns  !”  . 

“  You  will  go,  madame,  won’t  you  ?”  said  Cecile. 

“  My  dear  child,”  replied  my  grandmother,  as  she 
kissed  her  forehead,  “  as  a  general  rule  I  have  a  horror 
of  moving.  I  dislike  it  immensely.  But  on  one  side  I 
see  that  you  and  Charlotte  have  made  your  arrangements, 
on  the  other  the  very  kind  and  affectionate  note  which 
your  aunt  has  written,  as  well  as  my  regard  and  com¬ 
passion  for  her,  compel  me  to  consent.  Nevertheless  I 
must  tell  you  that  when  I  am  tempted  away  from 
home  it  is  a  serious  business.  I  cannot  rush  away 
and  home  again  without  having  time  to  breathe,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  go  and  intrude  myself  upon 
your  aunt.  But  let  me  see  ;  how  long  do  you  propose 
we  shall  remain  ?” 

“  Oh,  as  long  as  ever  you  like ;  six  weeks — two 
months.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  quite  enough  for  me,”  replied  my 
grandmother,  laughing. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  start  in  ten 
days,  and  meet  Cecile  at  the  chateau.  She  went  yes¬ 
terday.  Ten  days  will  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  us  to 
get  ready,  for  our  preparations  must  be  considerable,  as 
you  may  judge  when  I  tell  you  that  my  grandmother 
always  carries  three  screens  with  her,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  draughts  which  she  avers  always  rage  within  old 
chateaux. 


I  look  upon  these  great  packages  with  my  usual  dis¬ 
dainful  calmness,  dreaming  all  the  time  of  the  belfry 
and  the  north  tower,  the  galleries  full  of  ancestors  and 
ghosts,  and  amid  them  all  the  poor  mutilated  half¬ 
witted  man  who,  no  doubt,  mingles  his  groans  with 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  long  corridors. 

All  these  things,  alas  !  are  perfectly  enchanting 
to  me. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  LETTER  FROM  CECILE  LOUVERCY. 

28/4  May, 

This  morning  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Cecile 
which  portrays  the  life  at  Louvercy  in  very  different 
colours — ^less  sombre,  but  still,  perhaps,  even  less 
attractive  to  me.  Here  is  her  letter  word  for  word  : — 
“  Chdteau  de  Louvercy,  ilth  Ma 

“  My  Dear, — I  know  you  will  groan  in  spirit.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
trap !  I  can  put  no  trust  in  any  one  for  the  future. 
My  father,  my  aunt,  both  of  them  usually  so  reliable, 
and  up  to  this  time  perfectly  without  reproach,  have 
leagued  themselves  in  a  dark  conspiracy  against  poor 
little  me! 

“  On  Monday,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
arrived  at  the  station,  where,  by-the-bye,  there  was  a 
blind  man  playing  the  ‘  Marseillaise’  on  a  penny 
whistle.  I  only  tell  you  this  because,  as  you  must 
alight  at  the  same  station,  you  may  recognise  it,  and 
not  go  on  any  farther. 

“  Well,  I  alighted,  and  was  received  in  my  aunt’s 
open  arms.  We  exchanged  greetings,  and  got  into 
her  carriage.  She  had  scarcely  spoken  half-a-dozen 
words  when  I  perceived  that  there  was  mischief 
brewing.  My  aunt  appeared  embarrassed ;  she  threw 
out  mysterious  hints. 

“  It  appeared  at  length  that  there  were  other  visitors 
at  the  chateau.  She  was  so  afraid  that  I  should  find  it 
dull  pending  the  arrival  of  my  friend  Charlotte.  How 
could  my  aunt  have  got  such  an  idea  into  her  head,  I 
wonder  ?  At  any  rate,  a  small  and  select  party,  suit¬ 
able  to  my  age,  had  been  invited.  ‘  Two  young  ladies, 
relatives  of  the  late  M.  de  Louvercy ;  Mesdames  de 
Sauves  and  Chagres,  my  dear.’  *  Oh,  aunt,  how  kind 
of  you  !’ 

“  ‘  Then  their  husbands’  (bravo,  aunt !),  *  and  these 
ladies’  brothers  as  well,  two  very  nice  young  men 
indeed — remarkably  nice.’ 

“  ‘  Hem  !’  I  thought,  but  I  only  said,  *  Really  ?’ 

“  *  I  hope  you  have  brought  some  pretty  dresses, 
my  dear,’  continued  my  aunt. 

“  *  Oh,  just  the  same  as  I  usually  wear,’  was  my 
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calm  reply.  *  You  see  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  any 
society  so  far  away  from  town.’ 

“  *  But  at  your  age  one  ought  to  pay  some  little 
attention  to  such  things,’  remarked  the  old  lady. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  Charlotte,  cannot  you  see  the 
whole  thing  ?  You  understand  the  conspiracy  now, 
do  not  you  ? 

“  At  length  we  drove  into  the  large  courtyard  of 
the  chateau.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  swans  were  swimming  about  in  the  large  basin 
beneath.  Standing  by  the  margin  were  the  ladies  with 
their  husbands,  and  the  very  remarkable  brothers, 
forming  quite  an  interesting  family  group.  I  bowed 
and  blushed  ;  I  leaped  up  and  kissed  Mesdames  Sauves 
and  Chagres,  and  then  ran  away  to  change  my  dress, 
while  I  heard  voices  behind  me  like  echoes  repeating, 
‘  She  is  perfectly  charming — perfectly  charming — 
charming.’ 

“  My  suspicions,  which  had  been  aroused  in  this 
extraordinary  manner  on  the  first  occasion,  have  been 
confirmed — on  that  very  evening,  upon  the  following 
day,  and  every  day  since. 

“  The  dull  chateau  has  been  transformed  suddenly 
into  a  paradise  of  pleasure,  an  enchanted  castle,  a 
theatre  of  happy  festivity  and  chivalrous  amusement, 
the  whole  pervaded  by  a  suspicion  of  orange-blossoms 
behind  the  scenes ! 

“  There  are  walks  to  be  taken  every  morning,  riding 
parties  in  the  afternoon,  dancing  and  charades  in  the 
evening.  Personally  I  am  fooled  to  the  top  of  my 
bent.  My  tastes,  my  slightest  wishes  are  understood, 
divined,  and  complied  with  almost  before  I  have  had 
time  to  express  them.  Certainly  the  emulation  is  most 
touching.  Do  I  wish  secretly  for  a  bunch  of  camellias  ? 
There  they  are.  A  parrot  ?  Here  he  is.  A  gilt  cage 
to  put  him  in  ?  The  cage  is  at  my  elbow.  The  moon  ? 
Well,  I  could  have  the  moon,  no  doubt ! 

“  From  all  this,  my  dear,  you  will  see  that 
things  are  looking  serious.  There  is  no  longer  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  my  perfidious  aunt  and  my 
wicked  father  have  conspired  to  marry  me  out  of  hand. 
There  are  two  candidates  to  choose  from.  Let  me 
introduce  them  to  you. 

“  Mesdames  de  Sauves  and  Chagres  have  each  a 
brother  ;  and  these  young  men,  who  are  cousins,  bear 
the  same  family  name.  They  are  M.  Rene  and  Henri 
j  de  Valnesse.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  those  his- 
I  torical  parallels  at  which  you  were  so  good  when  we 
i  were  at  the  convent — between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Francis  the  First,  for  instance — don’t  you  remember  ? 

‘  If  one  were  the  more  able  politician,  the  other  was 
the  greater  warrior,’  and  so  on. 


“To  apply  this  form  to  the  Messieurs  Valnesse,  I 
must  tell  you  that  if  one  is  dark,  the  other  is  fair  ;  if 
one  uses  double  eyeglasses,  the  other  only  uses  a  single 
pebble ;  if  one  sings  sentimental  ditties  which  make 
tears  rush  to  my  eyes,  the  other  performs  comic  songs 
which  make  me  laugh  heartily. 

“  Both  of  the  young  men  look  well  on  horseback, 
or,  for  that  matter,  on  foot.  They  both  are  excellent 
waltzers,  pleasant  companions,  remarkably  well  brought 
up,  have  some  fortune,  and  both  of  them,  if  1  can  credit 
certain  appearances,  are  exceedingly  ready  to  place 
said  fortune  at  the  feet  of  the  timid  and  gentle  innocent 
who  writes  these'lines. 

“You  will  say,  ‘  I  suppose  you  have  made  your 
selection.’ 

“  No,  my  sweet  friend,  I  have  not.  Each  one  pleases 
me  to  the  same  degree,  and  as  I  cannot  very  well 
marry  both,  I  am  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  certain  wise 
Charlotte  to  ask  her  advice  and  to  make  a  choice 
accordingly. 

“  Your  choice  shall  be  my  choice,  and  your  divinity 
shall  be  mine.  So  come,  my  dearest,  at  once  without 
the  least  delay,  for  that  would  be  awful,  and  you  can 
quite  understand  that  it  would  be  positively  cruel  to 
leave  in  such  a  dreadful  dilemma  your  most  affectionate 
friend,  “  Cecile  de  Stele. 

“  P.S. — All  this  time  my  poor  cousin  Roger  secludes 
himself  In  his  tower  and  scarcely  ever  goes  out,  except 
to  drive  about  the  grounds  in  a  basket  carriage  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  most  spirited  horses.  My  aunt  believes 
that  he  chose  them  on  purpose,  and  that  he  wishes  to  • 
kill  himself.  Very  sad,  is  it  not  ?  Good-bye,  dearest. 
Come  soon.” 

This  letter  discomposed  me  very  much.  Cecile  was 
like  a  sister  to  me.  Although  we  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  there  had  always  been  something  of  the 
maternal  feeling  of  regard  towards  her.  The  great 
prospect  in  store  for  her  gave  me  much  food  for 
thought,  and  I  felt  alternately  glad  and  disquieted. 

I  am  so  very  anxious  for  her  happiness.  Dear  girl, 
she  deserves  all  she  can  attain  to.  She  is  so  affec¬ 
tionate,  so  “  clinging,”  so  sincere.  A  little  giddy-pate, 
perhaps,  but  possessing  a  pure  and  faithful  heart, 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  herself,  and  quick  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  an  error.  There  is  in  her,  as  she  herself  is  fond 
of  saying,  something  of  the  angel  and  the  devil  mingled* 
with  a  large  preponderance  of  the  angel  element.  Such 
a  lively,  affectionate,  and  tender-hearted  girl  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  before  all  others  to  be  married  well,  and 
to  be  guided  gently  and  firmly  by  her  husband. 

I  was  also  somewhat  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  the 
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responsibility  which  she  desired  me  to  undertake.  I 
was  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  guide  her  in 
the  choice  of  a  partner  for  life,  and  on  whom  that  very 
life  might  depend.  But  at  any  rate  I  would  act  con¬ 
scientiously  and  fairly.  It  appears  to  me  that  I  shall 
be  much  more  difficult  to  please  on  her  account  than 
I  should  be  on  my  own.  Messieurs  de  Valnesse  must 
look  out.  The  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  is  coming 
to  keep  watch  over  the  gates  of  Paradise ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ChSiteau  de  Lmvercy,  G(h  June, 

Mt  dream  has  come  true.  There  //  a  north  tower 
in  the  chateau,  and  what  is  more,  I  am  lodged  in  it. 
This  is  capital ! 

But  I  must  relate  everything  in  proper  order.  We 
arrived  here  thisafternoon, then — by  welmean  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  myself.  As  we  left  the  train  the  first  objects 
upon  which  our  vision  rested  were  the  blind  man  and 
his  penny  whistle;  next  Madame  de  Louvercy  and  Cecile 
in  a  landeau ;  then  we  embraced  in  our  line  of  vision 
two  young  cavaliers  who  were  caracolling  in  the  station- 
yard  as  they  endeavoured  by  voice  and  hand  to  pacify 
their  horses,  which  were  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the 
hissing  and  whistling  locomotive. 

A  furtive  glance  from  Cecile  s  eyes  introduced  me 
(privately)  to  the  two  aspirants  to  her  hand,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  set  about  a  closer  examination  of  the  gentlemen, 
while  they,  I  fancy,  paid  me  the  same  compliment. 
My  impressions  are  favourable,  I  must  confess.  They 
appear  to  be  honest,  straightforward  young  men.  I  feel 
somewhat  more  satisfied — I  like  them. 

We  were  soon  rolling  along  the  dusty  road  escorted 
by  these  gentlemen,  one  at  each  door  of  the  carriage. 
We  passed  by  numerous  orchards  bright  with  rosy 
blossoms  ;  the  sky'was  of  a  blue  and  opal  tinge.  Cecile, 
radiant  in  a  sky-blue  dress,  pressed  my  hands  affec¬ 
tionately,  bestowing  a  smile  now  on  one  side  now  on 
the  other,  so  as  to  keep  a  just  and  equal  balance  of 
favour,  and  we  were  all  perfectly  happy  ! 

I  had  not  seen  Madame  de  Louvercy  for  a  great  many 
years  ;  she  has  certainly  aged  very  much.  Her  hair 
has  become  quite  white,  but  it  suits  her  sweet, 
albeit  sad,  expressive,  face  wonderfully.  There  are 
two  dark  channels  beneath  her  eyes,  caused  too  surely 
by  tears.  She  seldom  speaks  directly  of  her  great 
grief,  but  frequently  alludes  to  her  sorrow.  As  we 
drove  to  the  chateau  I  heard  her  tell  my  grandmother 
about  her  unfortunate  son,  whose  sad  condition  had 
absorbed  her  whole  care  for  a  long  time,  but  she  also 


recognised  that  Cecile  had  no  mother,  and  that  she  had 
duties  with  regard  to  her  niece  also.  All  this  was 
said  in  an  undertone,  and  with  a  courteous  smile,  very 
touching  indeed  to  one  who  knew  the  secret  of  the 
mother’s  deep  distress.  The  poor  lady  is  all  the  more 
to  be  pitied,  as  they  say  that  he  was  an  extremely 
good-looking,  fine  young  man  before  that  horrible 
wound  mutilated  him  so  dreadfully. 

The  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  was  suddenly 
hushed  ;  we  entered  a  leafy  avenue,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  I  could  distinguish  the  fagade  of  the  chateau, 
built  in  that  severe  but  elegant  style  termed  Renais¬ 
sance,  I  believe.  Here  is  the  court,  which  is  a  flower- 
garden  too ;  there  are  the  swans  which  flapped  their 
wings  as  we  passed.  Mesdames  de  Sauves  and  de 
Chagres  were  standing  in  the  verandah  waving  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  while  their  husbands,  throwing 
away  their  cigars,  waved  their  hats  enthusiastically.  It 
was  a  veritable  triumph.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  meet 
these  happy  young  couples. 

In  a  very  short  time  Cecile  ushered  my  grandmother 
and  me  into  our  apartments,  and  while  I  was  making 
some  trifling  alterations  in  my  dress  Cecile  probed  me 
with  a  string  of  feverish  questions. 

“Well,  now,  quick — tell  me.  From  what  you  have 
seen,  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?” 

“  From  the  little  I  have  seen  I  must  say  I  think  them 
both  very  pleasant  and  agreeable.” 

“  Really  ?  I  could  hug  you  !  But,  now,  which  do 
you  prefer  ?  quick  !  quick  !  say — the  fair  or  the  dark 
one — M.  Rene  or  M.  Henri  ?” 

“  My  dear  child,  I  have  no  preference  whatever. 
But  you  ?  What  is  your  opinion,  dearest  ?” 

“  Why,  didn’t  I  write  and  tell  you  I  had  no  choice, 
and  that  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  to  settle  the 
question  ?  You  must  tell  me  which  to  take,  and  I  will 
take  him.” 

“  I  assure  you,  Cecile,  that  your  extreme  confidence 
in  my  opinion  rather  overwhelms  me.” 

“  Look  here,  dear  ;  I  am  going  to  place  you  between 
these  two  gentlemen  at  dinner.  You  must  study  them 
thoroughly — you  understand.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
want  to  know,  and  you  must  find  out  for  me  all  I  want ; 
then  after  dinner  you  can  tell  me  the  result.  Well,  then, 
in  the  first  place  I  want  to  find  out  which  of  them 
cares  most  for  me  ;  secondly — and  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point — which  is  the  better  character ;  then 
which  is  the  more  intellectual  and  better  informed,  for 
I  should  like  to  marry  somebody  who  can  appreciate 
me.  I  should  like  to  know  which  is  the  most  generous 
and  charitable ;  this  is  really  important.  Well,  then, 
I  want  to  know  which  of  them  likes  travelling  best,  and 
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that  ij  another  important  particular ;  then — what  are 
you  laughing  for,  Charlotte  ?  I  am  quite  serious,  I 
assure  you !’ 

“lam  laughing  at  the  idea  of  your  requiring  me  to 
find  out  so  much  at  a  sitting.  Well,  I  will  do  my  very 
best  for  you,  depend  upon  it.” 

Cecile  then  left  me  with  my  maid,  and  I  prepared 
for  dinner.  I  arrayed  myself  in  a  very  simple  costume, 
the  confidante’s  toilet  in  fact,  not  too  gay  and  cut  half 
low,  a  small  piece  of  lace  in  my  hair,  Spanish  fashion,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  red  rose.  Thus  equipped  I  did  not  fear, 
and  so  I  went  down. 

But  before  the  second  gong  I  had  some  little  time  left 
to  examine  my  surroundings.  It  far  exceeded  my  expec¬ 
tations.  It  is  a  room  fit  for  a  captive  princess,  hung 
with  old  tapestry,  sombre  and  mysterious  in  its  folds, 
and  the  windows  have  deep  embrasures  like  those 
in  a  church.  I  am,  as  I  have  already  said,  located  in 
the  north  tower ;  this  tower  is  a  high  square  build¬ 
ing  of  the  feudal  age,  and  is  certainly  of  a  much  more 
ancient  date  than  the  remainder  of  the  chateau,  of 
which  it  forms  the  right  wing.  It  is  more  particularly 
appropriated  to  M.  Roger  de  Louvercy,  who  can  here 
more  easily  seclude  himself.  A  sort  of  railing  has 
also  been  erected  between  the  tower  and  the  chateau, 
which  completely  shuts  off  the  unfortunate  young  man 
from  society  when  he  pleases,  and  this  is  his  desire 
whenever  there  are  any  visitors  staying  at  his  mother’s 
house,  for  he  has  a  morbid  feeling  that  everybody, 
except  his  mother,  regards  him  with  horror  and  disgust. 
Some  recently-erected  buildings  are  used  by  him  as 
his  stable  and  coach-house,  and  from  which  he  can 
pass  out  directly  to  the  country  roads ;  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  go  in  and  out  without  passing  through  the 
central  courts  of  the  chateau. 

M.  de  Louvercy  occupied  apartments  on  the  rez-de- 
chaussee,  and  my  grandmother  and  I  are  lodged  on  the 
first  floor  ;  we  have  been  admitted,  Cecile  says,  into 
these  almost  sacred  quarters  as  we  are  the  least  noisy 
of  the  guests.  Besides,  we  are  in  communication  with 
the  chateau  by  means  of  corridors  on  every  floor,  so  we 
can  move  about  without  any  chance  of  meeting  M.  de 
Louvercy.  But  Cecile  has  warned  us  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  goes  upstairs  to  the  library  to  work  there,  but 
she  says  that  we  can  very  easily  avoid  him,  poor  fellow, 
as  we  can  always  hear  the  sound  of  his  crutch  upon  the 
stairs. 

Notwithstanding  this  suggestion,  I  have  promised 
myself  that  some  day  or  other  I  will  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  a  look  at  this  morbid  recluse,  and 
even  during  the  first  few  hours  of  my  sojourn  here 
my  curiosity  was  satisfied,  even  punished,  for  my 


sympathetic  feeling  for  this  most  unfortunate  young 
man  can  scarcely  be  restrained  since  I  have  seen, 
and,  above  all,  heard  him.  The  window  of  my  dress¬ 
ing-room  opens  into  the  small  courtyard  where 
M.  de  Louvercy’s  private  stables  are.  While  I  was 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  striving  to  fasten  the  red 
rose  in  my  lace  headdress,  I  heard  a  great  uproar  in 
the  court,  mingled  with  the  baying  of  dogs,  appeal¬ 
ing  cries,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  some  very 
formidable  oaths.  I  peeped  through  the  curtain  and 
perceived  two  enormous  Newfoundland  dogs  springing 
at  the  nostrils  of  a  horse,  which  was  in  a  perfect  foam. 
My  gaze  then  lighted  upon  a  sort  of  dogcart,  and  in  it 
was  seated  M.  de  Louvercy.  There  was  no  mistaking 
him,  unfortunately,  for  his  mutilated  arms  and  limbs 
plainly  showed  who  he  was,  while  of  his  face  scarcely 
anything  could  be  distinguished  but  two  long,  fair 
moustaches  hanging  down  h  la  tartare. 

He  called  vociferously  for  two  servants,  who,  no 
doubt,  might  have  arrived  more  quickly,  and  who  came 
running  up  in  terror.  He  greeted  their  appearance 
with  a  volley  of  very  strong  epithets  while  they  assisted 
him  to  dismount  from  his  dogcart.  I  quickly  drew 
back  the  curtain,  and  saw  no  more.  I  was  very  much 
distressed.  This  display  of  passion  rather  took  my 
attention  from  his  misfortune.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
see  very  much  of  my  neighbour. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  sat  down  to  dinner.  Cecile 
placed  me,  as  she  said  she  would,  between  the  two 
young  rivals  for  her  favour.  On  my  right  hand  was 
seated  the  dark  M.  de  Valnesse,  on  my  left  the  fair 
one,  an  arrangement,  by  the  way,  which  appeared  to 
astonish  Madame  de  Louvercy  considerably.  Cecile 
placed  herself  exactly  opposite,  the  better  to  watch  my 
proceedings.  Beside  her  she  had  placed  the  cure  of 
the  village,  and  amiably  endeavoured  to  make  him 
laugh  whenever  he  was  drinking  his  wine.  She  herself 
laughed  heartily,  while  she  tried  by  expressive  glances 
to  make  me  perform  my  duty.  She  evidently  thought 
that  I  was  not  getting  on  fast  enough.  The  fact  is 
that  I  found  it  more  difficult  than  I  expected.  The 
gentlemen  were  so  extremely  polite  that  they  gave  me 
no  opening  for  inquiries.  They  scarcely  spoke,  and 
looked  at  me  in  a  vacant  sort  of  way,  and  appeared  much 
preoccupied  respecting  the  red  rose  in  my  hair.  But 
it  was  not  that  which  occupied  their  thoughts. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  dining-room  when  Cecile 
took  me  aside. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “  what  have  you  found  out  ?” 

“  I  have  found  out  that  they  are  both  very  shy,  and 
that  is  about  all.” 

“  Shy  !”  exclaimed  CtVile  ;  “  that  is  because  you  did 
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not  encourage  them  sufficiently ;  you  must  draw  them 
out  if  you  wish  them  to  do  themselves  justice."’ 

This  appeared  to  me  only  reasonable.  I  had  not 
drawn  them  out  sufficiently,  and  subsequently,  with 
the  aid  of  the  coffee,  I  drew  them  out  a  little  more. 
They  both  sang  to  me,  and  danced  with  me  frequently, 
and  after  each  waltz  I  kept  them  by  me  for  a  short 
time  ostensibly  to  enjoy  their  conversation.  At  these 
intervals  Cecile  would  wander  through  the  room  with  no 
apparent  object,  occasionally  giving  way  to  peals  of  mean¬ 
ingless  laughter,  and  sometimes  tossing  about  the  music 
on  the  piano.  After  a  time  she  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  seeing  she  did  not  return  I  at  length  left  the  room 
in  search  of  her. 

I  found  her  walking  up  and  down  the  courtyard  in 
the  twilight,  like  a  person  taking  exercise  after  a  bath. 
I  approached  her,  but  she  pretended  not  to  notice  me, 
and  turning  her  back  upon  me  continued  her  promenade. 
At  length  I  spoke  to  her. 

“  Cecile,”  I  said. 

“  What  ?”  she  replied. 

“  Are  you  ill  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  Nothing.” 

I  looked  her  straight  in  the  face,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued — 

“  No,  there  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter,  at  least 
nothing  that  I  might  not  have  foreseen  if  I  had  had  a  little 
more  sense.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  now  that  you 
have  come  with  that  goddess-like  figure  of  yours,  that 
I  should  be  put  on  one  side.  Of  course  it  is  not  your 
fault  that  you  have  such  a  beautiful  figure.  I  do  not 
blame  you — I  mean — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  can 
dispense  with  playing  the  coquette,  my  dear ;  when  a 
woman  is  as  pretty  as  you,  if  she  once  begins  to  play 
the  coquette  into  the  bargain,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done !” 

“  Really,  Cecile,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought 
to  laugh  or  to  be  angry  with  you.  What  can  it  matter  ? 
Did  not  you  beg  and  implore  me  over  and  over  again 
to  study  these  young  men - ” 


“  Well,  you  have  studied  them  too  much,  and  they 
have  *  studied’  you  considerably  too.” 

“  What,  then  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  away  ?” 

“  Oh  no !” 

Then  after  a  pause  she  melted,  and,  seizing  both  my 
hands  in  hers,  exclaimed — 

“  I  am  an  idiot,  am  I  not  ?”  and  throwing  herself  into 
my  arms  she  began  to  cry. 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  as  one  would  pacify  a 
child,  and  then  she  suddenly  recovered  all  her  usual 
gaiety  and  tenderness. 

“  Listen  !”  she  cried  ;  “  I  have  a  splendid  idea.  You 
shall  choose  whichever  pleases  you  best,  and  I  will  take 
the  other.  We  are  cousins — almost  sisters  ;  it  will  be 
delicious  !  Besides,  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  have 
the  first  choice ;  you  are  my  superior  in  all  respects. 
Yes,  it  is  quite  fair — perfectly  right.” 

“  My  dearest  Cecile,  you  are  the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world,  but  I  really  cannot  accept  your  suggestion. 
Now  you  may  make  yourself  quite  easy.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  can  be  anything  to  me  except  as 
aspirants  to  your  hand  ;  such  a  character  makes  them 
absolutely  indifferent  to  me,  and  would  prevent  me  from 
the  least  shadow  of  arriere  pensee  or  personal  feeling 
towards  them.  Such  thoughts  as  you  would  impute  to 
me  are,  in  my  estimation,  the  greatest  breach  of  friend¬ 
ship  of  which  a  girl  can  be  guilty.  Do  you  believe  me  ? 
— are  you  now  satisfied  ?” 

“  I  do  believe  you,  and  I  adore  you.  Come  and  con¬ 
tinue  your  ‘  studies  !’  ” 

So  we  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  where  I  did 
continue  my  studies,  but  in  a  more  moderate  manner, 
for  zeal  has  its  dangers,  after  all. 

***** 

There  go  the  chimes,  ringing  out  from  the  old 
bell-tower.  What  a  lovely  night  !  and  in  the 
woods - 

Good  gracious,  it  is  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  ! 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  miss,  to  be  writing 
at  such  an  hour  ? 


(7b  be  continued^ 
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IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. — NO.  I. 


HE  readers  of  this  first  article  will 
probably  consider  the  title  “  how  we 
live  now”  a  misnomer,  as  it  will  treat 
chiefly  of  the  way  we  lived  then,  in 
those  halcyon  days  of  youth  and  pleasure  gone 
when  my  faith  was  as  large  in  the  integrity 
of  the  majority  as  my  capacity  for  spending 
money  and  getting  into  debt  was  unlimited. 
,,  I  found  myself  two  months  after  my 
release  from  discreet  parental  control  the 
mistress  of  a  small  prettily-appointed  villa,  standing 
symmetrically  in  the  middle  of  its  own  grounds,  about 
an  hour  south  of  London.  The  situation,  the  scenery, 
the  society  were  all  as  perfect  as  the  heart  of  woman 
could  desire.  The  “  grounds”  (there  was  a  lawn,  a 
kitchen-garden,  a  minute  paddock,  and  a  stable,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  stall  and  a  loose-box,  so  I  was  justified 
in  speaking  of  “  our  grounds”)  were  in  admirable 
order,  well  stocked,  weedless,  and  full  of  blooming 
promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
forthcoming  summer  and  autumn.  The  house  was 
furnished  in  a  way  that  was  very  congenial  to  me, 
though  perhaps  it  was  hardly  congruous,  the  “  splen¬ 
dour  and  havoc”  of  the  last  being  represented  in  the 
shape  of  Oriental  carpets,  rugs,  and  table-covers,  while 
a  certain  stern  Medievalism  reigned  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  cabinets,  tables  and  chairs,  bookcases,  and 
Early  English  brass  fenders  and  fireirons.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bedroom  department  had  been  delegated 
to  my  husband’s  mother,  who  had  a  well-established 
regard  for  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  wholesome 
fresh-coloured  woods  and  snowy  dimities.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  though  our  upper  chambers  were  not  “  artistic,’ 
they  were  very  fascinating  in  their  frilled  and  furbe- 
lowed  dainty  doll’s-house  neatness  and  prettiness.  As 
for  the  kitchen,  Oetzmann  had  done  his  best  to  provide 
me  with  every  conceivable  cooking  utensil  in  every 
kind  of  discovered  metal,  and  my  brother’s  wife  (as  a 
mark  of  goodwill)  had  surrendered  to  me  her  own 
perfect  treasure  of  a  cook. 

I  took  my  seat  upon  my  throne  with  the  most  un¬ 
alloyed  satisfaction,  and  the  day  after  my  coronation 
prepared  to  reign  beneficently  and  discreetly  over  my 
kingdom.  My  husband,  a  young  partner  in  an  old  firm. 


had  to  go  up  to  his  duty  by  the  nine  o’clock  train.  I 
drove  him  over  to  the  station,  of  course,  in  my  pretty 
little  pony  phaeton,  and  we  agreed  that  this  should  be 
the  daily  routine  so  long  as  we  both  should  live.  It 
never  occurred  to  either  of  us  that  winter  days  of 
nipping  frosts  and  pinching  anxieties  would  come,  or 
that  he  and  I  might  learn  to  hail  the  hour  which  of 
necessity  would  compel  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  our 
difficulties  and  the  helpless  contemplation  of  them. 

It  was  all  couleur  de  rose  with  us  this  morning.  We 
had  stepped  from  a  capitally-appointed  breakfast-table 
into  an  equally  well-appointed  pony-carriage.  The  sun 
shone  so  brightly  that  the  flowers  gladdened  vividly 
under  its  influence.  The  gardener  was  sweeping  the 
lawn,  though  there  was  nothing  perceptible  to  mar  the 
purity  of  its  smooth  velvet  surface.  The  housemaid 
was  warbling  a  popular  melody  very  much  out  of  tune 
up  in  my  bedroom  as  she  unpacked  my  trunks  and 
arranged  their  contents  in  the  new  wardrobes  and 
chests  of  drawers.  The  groom  stood,  natty  and  trim, 
at  the  pony’s  head,  looking  equal  to  any  amount  of 
work  ;  and  my  sister-in-law’s  peerless  cook  was  care¬ 
fully  conveying  the  viands  she  had  prepared  for  break¬ 
fast  back  into  the  pantry. 

“  What  a  Paradise  our  house  is,  Arthur !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  ecstatically  as  we  trotted  sharply  along  the  road 
to  the  station  ;  “  don’t  you  long  to  begin  giving  some 
little  dinners,  and  showing  the  friends  who  have  been 
so  kind  to  us  how  sweetly  we  have  arranged  their 
presents  ?” 

“  Yes,”  he  assented  “  in  fact,  I  was  thinking  of 
bringing  the  Sampsons  down  this  evening ;  they’ll  be 
anxious  to  see  how  we  are  getting  on,  for  Mrs.  Sampson 
looks  upon  you  as  such  a  novice  in  housekeeping  that 
she’ll  half  expect  to  find  you’ve  forgotten  to  order 
the  dinner.” 

“  Oh  !  do  bring  them,”  I  cried,  fired  at  once  by  the 
desire  to  show  Mrs.  Sampson,  whom  we  were  wont 
to  regard  as  one  of  the  close-fisted  ones  of  the  earth, 
that  I  quite  deserved  the  promotion  I  had  recently 
received.  “  She  always  looks  so  eager  and  anxious 
when  any  one  dines  there  that  one  is  always  expecting 
everything  to  go  wrong,  whether  it  does  or  not.  I’ll 
show  her  that  I  take  two  or  three  friends  dropping  in 
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to  dinner  quite  in  the  order  of  things,  though  I  haven’t 
kept  house  ‘  for  ten  years,’  as  she’s  always  boasting  she 
has  done.” 

“  I’ll  get  them  down  here  early,  so  that  Sampson 
may  take  a  turn  round  the  place  with  me  before  dinner  ; 
and  I  daresay  Mrs.  Sampson  will  like  to  look  over 
your  house,  Edith.” 

“  She  won’t  be  able  to  find  a  flaw,”  I  said  trium¬ 
phantly,  forgetting  that  we  must  have  been  of  the  ram¬ 
paging  order  of  mankind  indeed  if  we  had  not  been 
able  to  present  a  flawless  view  of  our  dwelling  within 
four-and-twenty  hours  of  inhabiting  it. 

Presently  the  train  whirled  my  husband  away  to  the 
great  mart,  and  I  took  a  drive  round  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  was  a  lovely  one,  and  perfectly  new  to 
me.  I  had  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  the  whole 
turn-out  looked  well,  and  I  felt  that  the  stray  people  I 
met  in  the  little-frequented  roads  had  a  desire  to  turn 
round  and  look  after  us,  even  if  they  repressed  that 
desire  from  a  sense  of  conventionality.  Our  house  was 
situated  in  a  village,  but  there  was  a  charming  little 
market-town  within  easy  morning-driving  distance  of  it. 
The  shops  of  Ryborough  had  a  peculiarly  encouraging 
appearance  it  seemed  to  me  on  this  day  of  my  first 
entering  it.  Each  shiny  shopfront  suggested  a  want  to 
me.  All  the  poultry  looked  plumper,  all  the  fish  glit¬ 
tered  more  freshly,  than  they  had  ever  glittered  in  Lon¬ 
don  I  thought,  as  the  undefiled  country  sunbeams  caught 
their  scales.  As  I  looked  into  the  seductive  depths  of 
the  various  shops  I  began  to  think  that  it  was  my  pleasing 
duty  now  to  order  these  various  necessaries  of  life. 
My  memory  then  went  on  to  admonish  me  that  I  had 
friends  coming  to  dine  with  us  this  night,  for  whose 
comfort  it  behoved  me  to  provide. 

The  onus  was  on  me  to  give  a  welcome  that  should 
not  shame  him  to  these  initial  guests  in  our  married 
home,  whom  my  husband  would  bring  down,  and  I 
strung  myself  up  cheerfully  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion. 

Fraught  with  this  praiseworthy  purpose,  I  hastily  re¬ 
called  as  man  y  as  possible  of  the  menus  which  had  been 
provided  at  my  mother’s  and  aunt’s  houses  on  the 
various  grand  occasions  of  dinner  since  my  emancipation 
from  the  school.  They  all  seemed  too  ponderous  for 
this  little  dinner  en  famille  with  which  I  was  going  to 
regale  the  Sampsons  to-night,  and  I  resolved  to  cast  my¬ 
self  in  faith  on  to  the  treacherous  sea  of  the  Ryborough 
tradesmen’s  mercy,  and  leave  the  rest  to  inspiration  and 
their  advice. 

I  was  just  abreast  of  a  fishmonger’s  when  I  came  to 
this  determination,  and  it  seemed  quite  providential 
that  I  should  have  come  to  it  when  close  to  that  which 


must  inaugurate  the  dinner.  Accordingly  I  left  my 
pony  in  charge  of  a  small  boy,  and  went  into  the  shop 
feeling  rather  important  and  very  uncertain. 

“  What  fish  have  you  to-day  ?”  I  asked  with  a  suavity 
that  implied  I  knew  all  about  it,  and  was  not  going  to 
have  anything  that  was  out  of  season  palmed  off  upon 
me. 

“  Salmon,  red  mullet,  brill,  mackerel,  soles,  ani 
whiting,”  the  fishmonger  replied,  with  a  fatal  facility  of 
utterance  that  robbed  me  of  all  recollection  of  the 
relative  sizes,  value,  and  prices  of  different  fish  on  the 
spot. 

“  I’ll  have  a  pair  of  nice  salmon  and  a  few  pounds  of 
sole,”  I  began  confusedly,  then  his  stare  of  astonish¬ 
ment  recalled  me  to  my  senses,  and  I  added  hastily, 
“  I  mean  a  pair  of  soles  and  a  few  pounds  of  salmon, 
just  enough  for  a  small  dinner — only  a  few  people.” 

“  I’ll  cut  you  off  as  pretty  a  bit  of  salmon  as  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  middle  cut,  three  shillings  a  pound. 
You  leave  it  to  me ;  and  as  for  the  soles,  I’ve  the  pair 
for  you — pictures  they  are,”  he  said  encouragingly. 

“  I’ll  call  for  them  again  in  a  few  minutes,”  I  said, 
recovering  my  self-importance  as  I  marked  how  carefully 
he  served  me.  As  I  got  into  the  pony-carriage  I  asked 
him  to  recommend  a  butcher  and  a  poulterer  to  me 
adding  that  I  meant  to  deal  entirely  with  the  trades¬ 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  have  things  down 
from  London,  as  was  the  manner  of  some. 

He  mentioned  a  butcher,  likewise  a  poulterer  and  a 
grocer,  and  a  butter  and  bacon  man,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  greengrocer,  and  I,  rejoicing  in  the  bulky  proportions 
of  my  housekeeping  purse,  called  on  all  whom  he 
mentioned,  and  gradually  filled  my  little  carriage. 
When  I  had  done  this  it  was  time  to  drive  home  fast, 
and  prepare  cook’s  mind  for  the  efforts  I  required  her 
to  make  in  the  evening. 

An  indescribable  feeling  that  “  resembled  sorrow 
only  as  the  mist  resembles  the  rain”  stole  over  me  as  I 
drove  up  to  my  portals.  The  gardener  was  still  sweep¬ 
ing  the  lawn,  but  there  was  no  visible  difference  in  its 
appearance  now  and  when  I  had  left  in  the  morning. 
The  housemaid  came  down  the  steps  to  take  my  wraps 
and  purchases,  but  she  did  not  trip  lightly  nor  carol  as 
she  tripped.  Her  mien  was  cloudy,  her  manner  unmis¬ 
takably  “  short.”  The  groom  was  prompt  and  alert 
as  ever,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  of  some  joke 
against  me  which  he  intended  keeping  dark  for  a  time. 
Altogether  “  a  vague  unrest  and  a  nameless  lon^ng 
filled  my  breast.”  The  vague  unrest  was  caused  by  the 
remembrance  that  my  sister-in-law  had  told  me  that  the 
treasure  she  was  surrendering  to  me  was  apt  to  be 
“  queer  and  touchy”  during  the  after- part  of  the  day. 
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I  “  But  they  all  have  faults,  you  know,  Edith,”  she  had 
added,  "  and  if  you  expect  perfection  in  these  days 
you’ll  have  to  pay  your  husband’s  income  away  in 
servants*  wages  alone.” 

“  The  meat  and  the  fish  and  other  things  have  made 
a  fine  mess  in  the  carriage,  ma’am,  John  says,”  Clara, 
the  housemaid,  said  rather  glumly  as  she  brought  in 
my  luncheon-tray ;  “  and,  please,  cook  says  what  is  she 
to  do  with  the  things  ?” 

“  Cook  them  of  course,”  I  said  rather  promptly, 
i  “  Send  cook  to  me — no,  not  yet — wait  till  after  lun¬ 
cheon,  then  I’ll  see  her  in  my  dressing-room.” 

I  had  a  fallacious  hope  that  “  seeing  her  in  my 
dressing-room,”  which  was  very  charmingly  furnished, 
would  quell  any  “  queerness”  she  might  be  inclined  to 
I  exhibit. 

'  Tomydressing-room,therefore,I  presentlyadjourned, 

iand  began  twitching  the  soft  snowy  muslin  draperies, 
^  lined  with  rose-coloured  Persian,  about,  partly  to  please 
j  my  eyes  better,  partly  to  reassure  myself  about  the 
j  coming  interview.  Before  I  had  succeeded  in  doing 
I  either,  cook  was  upon  me — cook  in  all  her  bravery  of 
I  stiffly-starched  print  dress  and  spotless  white  apron — 
I  and  evidently  ready  to  turn  on  her  queer  manner  at  a 
!  moment’s  notice. 

“  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the  dinner  to- 
i  night,”  I  began,  endeavouring  to  speak  very  firmly, 
and  trying  my  hardest  to  think  of  an  entree  that  would 
be  in  season ;  “  I  brought  a  few  things  back  from 
Ryborough,  cook,  so  you’ll  have  no  trouble  about 

getting  or  ordering - ” 

1  l>eg  your  parding,  mam,”  she  interrupted  ;  “if  I 
had  known  I  was  engaged  to  serve  as  ‘  general,’  and 
cook  parish  feasts  at  a  minute’s  notice,  as  one  may  say, 
I  should  have  declined  the  place.” 

“  As  ‘  general,’  ‘  parish  feasts,’  ”  I  murmured  inarticu¬ 
lately. 

“  Yes,  mam,”  she  said  volubly,  following  up  her 
victory,  “  all  this  morning  I’ve  been  toiling  and  broiling 
as  I  wouldn’t  ast  a  black  nigger  to  work,  let  alone  a 
Christian  woman  who  always  commanded  her  twenty 
poun’  a  year  and  perquisites.  Clara,  she  ast  me  to  help 
in  the  bedroom  work  ;  and  John,  he  comes  in  and 
says,  ‘  If  none  of  the  garding  stuff  that  I  bring  in 
I  pleases  you,  you’ll  have  to  get  it  yourself ;’  and  now, 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  am  told  to  prepare  a 
parish  feast.” 

-  “You’re  not  told  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  I 
■  said  indignantly.  “  I  tell  you  to  prepare  a  nice  little 
dinner  for  four  or  five  by  seven  o’clock,  and  I’ll  speak 
to  John  about  the  vegetables.” 

“  I  am  to  dress  all  that  you  have  prowided,  mam  ?” 


she  asked.  And  I  told  her  “Yes,  with  the  addition 
of  some  nice  soup  and  a  spongecake-pudding  and 
apricot-tart.  What  I  had  provided  from  Ryborough 
would  be  sufficient.” 

I  was  so  fatigued  when  the  woman  left  me  that  I 
thought  I  would  lie  down  and  get  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
sleep,  and  then  go  down  and  decorate  the  dinner-table 
from  the  wealth  of  bloom  in  the  garden. 

I  must  have  been  terribly  fatigued  by  my  novel  posi¬ 
tion  and  responsibilities,  for  I  slept  on  and  on  through 
that  lovely  bright  spring  afternoon  till  the  sharp 
ting  of  the  hall-door  bell  roused  me.  I  sprang  up, 
and  found  it  was  six  o’clock !  In  another  moment  my 
husband  came  clamorously  up  into  the  room. 

“  Well,  Edith  dear,  how  have  you  got  on  without 
me  ?  Come  down  at  once  ;  the  Sampsons  are  below,  and 
we  hope  dinner  is  ready ;  we’re  all  as  hungry  as  the 
proverbial  hunter.” 

“  I’ll  come  down  directly  I’m  dressed,”  I  said,  com¬ 
mencing  a  raid  on  closets  and  wardrobes,  and  failing  in 
my  haste  to  find  the  dress  I  wanted.  “  Oh,  Arthur,  cook 
has  been  horrid  about  the  dinner  ;  I  hope  it  will  be  all 
right.  I’ve  got  such  a  nice  one — got  it  all  myself  at 
Ryborough  this  morning.” 

“  Come  along  ;  get  down  as  quickly  as  you  can,”  he 
said,  going  off  to  his  own  dressing-room,  heedless  of 
my  remarks  about  the  cook.  “  I  left  Mrs.  Sampson 
taking  a  look  round ;  you’d  better  join  her  as  soon  as 
you  can.” 

I  had  indeed,  I  thought,  for  Mrs.  Sampson,  re¬ 
garding  herself  as  an  old  family  friend  and  altogether 
privileged  person,  had  been  the  bete-noir  of  my  grown¬ 
up  life.  Fortune  aided  me  at  this  juncture.  I  found 
my  dress,  arrayed  myself  in  it,  and  was  down  in  the 
drawing-room  before  Mrs.  Sampson  expected  me, 
apparently,  for  she  was  still  engaged  in  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  kitchen  and  pantry  offices. 
When  she  came  into  the  room  she  greeted  me  affec¬ 
tionately,  more  as  if  she  had  been  the  inopportunely 
absent  hostess  and  I  the  guest  than  as  was  actually  the 
case.  But  underlying  the  affection  there  was  a  strong 
sense  of  reprobation  expressed.  Greatly  as  I  revolted 
against  this  I  had  no  appeal,  so  I  let  myself  be  patted 
and  petted  and  put  back  into  a  chair  as  if  I  had  come 
to  see  her  and  might  reasonably  be  a  little  tired. 

“  I  shall  have  such  a  good  report  of  the  house  and 
offices  to  make  to  your  mamma  and  Aunt  Emma,’’  she 
began  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  were  the  architect  of  the 
house.  “  I  have  been  out  speaking  to  cook,  and  she 
tells  me  the  stove  is  everything  that  can  be  desired  for 
a  small  family ;  but  you  have  quite  a  large  party,  I 
fancy  ?  Dear  Arthur  ought  to  have  prepared  us.  I 
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have  merely  dressed  for  the  delicious  little  family  dinner 
he  promised  us.” 

“  I  hope  the  dinner  will  be  ‘  delicious,’  but  cook’s 
out  of  temper,  and  the  chances  are  against  it.  There 
will  be  no  one  at  it  besides  yourselves  but  Arthur  and 
me,”  I  answered  bluntly. 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  a  stare  of  astonishment,  and 
I  put  her  down  as  worse  bred  than  ever  for  so  plainly 
showing  her  chagrin  at  being  invited  sans  ceremonie  in 
this  way ;  but  as  she  immediately  began  to  praise  the 
view  from  the  drawing-room  window,  and  the  “  view” 
in  those  early  days  seemed  a  part  of  my  establishment, 
I  let  the  temporary  cloud  pass  without  comment.  Mrs. 
Sampson  worried  about  behind  sofas  and  chairs,  and 
finally  was  pleased  to  say  that  my  “  housemaid  seemed 
to  be  nice  and  tidy,  and  that  she  hoped  I  should  keep 
her  up  to  her  work.”  She  further  added  that  she  had 
promised  to  go  to  Aunt  Emma  the  next  morning  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  have  a  clear  notion  of  what 
she  would  have  to  undergo  when  she  honoured  me 
with  her  presence  in  my  own  home. 

Now  Aunt  Emma  was  Arthur’s  rich  widowed, 
childless,  crotchety  aunt,  and  he  had  expectations — 
“  great  expectations” — from  her.  But  I  felt  secure  in 
the  brand-new,  untarnished,  unblemished  perfection 
of  my  surroundings,  and  resigned  myself  to  bearing 
Mrs.  Sampson,  who  had  always  been  a  bore  to  me, 
with  all  the  outward  complacency  I  could  muster. 
I  did  this  by  dint  of  reminding  myself  that  the  dinner 
would  pass  over  a  great  gap  of  time  very  happily,  that 
the  evening,  in  the  course  of  nature,  would  come  to 
an  end  for  them  in  a  few  short  hours,  as  they  had  to 
catch  the  ten  o’clock  train,  and  that  it  should  be  a  very 
long  time  before  I  again  permitted  Mrs.  Sampson  to 
invade  and  inspect  my  territory. 

All  this  I  felt  and  resolved  before  I  received  the  first 
blow  that  was  dealt  to  me  by  the  enemies  within  my 
gates. 

My  house  was  such  a  toy  house  to  me  still  that  I 
played  with  the  ornamental  part  of  it  as  a  child  does 
with  her  fictitious  menage.  On  this  evening  I  re¬ 
member  I  kept  on  moving  restlessly  about,  amusing 
myself  by  altering  the  positions  of  Parian  statuettes 
and  bronzes,  and  making  occasional  sorties  into  the 
conservatory,  which  adjoined  the  room,  to  get  fresh 
sprays  of  flowers  with  which  to  adorn  some  glass  or 
vase  or  bit  of  china.  I  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  what 
Mrs.  Sampson  deemed  correct  presently  by  her  saying — 

“  Don’t  you  think,  dear  Edith,  that  it  would  be  better 
if  you  arranged  your  rooms  and  flowers  the  first  thing 
after  breakfast  with  one  of  those  pretty  nice  worked 


holland  aprons  on  ?  That  is  the  time  I  always  take  for  ^ 

these  little  matters — just  after  I  have  seen  cook  and  j 

settled  with  her.”  2 

“  I  am  sure  I  hope  I  shan’t  have  to  ‘  see  cook’  every  ^ 

day  of  my  life,’’  I  said  impatiently,  “  and  the  hour  after  ^ 

breakfast  belongs  to  Arthur.  I  am  always  going  to  ^ 

drive  him  to  the  station.”  ^ 

Mrs.  Sampson  laughed  in  a  superior  manner. 

“  That  arrangement  won’t  last  very  long,  Edith,  and  j 

I’m  sure  you’ll  soon  discover  that  the  morning  is  the  j 

best  and  only  time  for  your  little  household  arrange-  1  , 

ments  and  fancies  ;  and  as  for  not  seeing  cook  , 

“  Dinner  is  on  the  table,  mam,”  Clara  interrupted,  , 

throwing  open  the  drawing-room  door,  through  which  ^ 

I  walked  with  Mr.  Sampson  in  blissful  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  the  doom  that  was  hanging  over  me.  j 

I  will  not  dally  over  that  dinner.  There  was  a  sea  ^ 

of  soup,  but  of  what  it  consisted  this  deponent  sayeth  ^ 

not.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  composed  of  pepper,  grease, 
hot  water,  and  bone  in  equal  parts.  ] 

“  Cook  had  no  stock  and  no  gravy  beef  and  nothink 
to  make  soup  with,  ma’am,”  Clara  said  to  me  in  a  loud  ^ 

whisper,  “  so  she’s  done  the  best  she  can.”  , 

I  saw  each  spoon  sink  into  the  nameless  mixture,  ^ 

which  departed  untasted,  and  took  heart  of  grace. 

Had  I  not  salmon  and  soles  coming  ?  , 

They  came  !  The  salmon  boiled  to  rags,  the  soles 
speckled  and  spotty  as  to  their  exterior,  and  of  a  pale 
pink  inside  that  indicated  they  were  not  quite  done. 

This  course  being  a  rapidly-dismissed  failure,  I  looked 
forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  entree  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  fruit  to  follow,  and  I  was  happy  all  the  time- 
happy  !  though  I  saw  Mrs.  Sampson  interchanging 
looks  full  of  ghastly  meaning  with  her  husband,  and 
though  poor  Arthur  looked  hungry  and  dull ! 

They  came  !  A  chicken  broiled  to  a  cinder,  and 
then  a  really  magnificently-roasted  saddle  of  mutton 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  hungry 
regiment.  On  that  mutton  we  fell  and  fed ;  it  and  all 
its  accompaniments  of  jelly,  asparagus,  stewed  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  mashed  potatoes  were  perfect.  I  saw  Mrs, 
Sampson  less  unbending  and  expanding  over  her  plate, 
and  hope  told  me  a  flattering  tale  of  the  probable 
report  she  would  make  to  Aunt  Emma. 

Ducklings  and  roast  pigeons  followed,  then  some 
pastry  and  a  well-made  souffle.  For  dessert  we  had 
biscuits  only,  as  the  greengrocer  had  sent  me  nothing  ! 
but  cooking  apples.  Then  my  hour  of  trial  arrived, 
and  I  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  knew 
I  should  have  to  tackle  Mrs.  Sampson  alone  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes. 
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“  My  dear  Editl^’  she  commenced  at  once,  holding 
up  her  hands  wi^^^^l^done  expression  of  amazed 
horror  that  rathenS^^^me,  “  your  cook  is  taking 
advantage  of  your  inexperience  and  treating  you  shame, 
fully.  If  I  were  you  I  would  have  her  in  now  at  once 
before  the  gentlemen  come  in,  and  give  her  to  under¬ 
stand  that  you  know  quite  well  what  is  what,  and  that 
you  are  not  going  to  be  imposed  on  by  her.’’ 

“  Oh !”  I  exclaimed,  shrinking  with  undeHnable 
horror  from  the  task  my  too  devoted  and  conscientious 
friend  was  endeavouring  to  force  upon  me,  “  I  won’t 
say  a  word  to  her  to-night.  She’s  sure  to  be  tired, 
and  when  she’s  tired  she’s  sure  to  be  cross — my  sister 
acknowledged  that  her  temper  was  always  ‘  queer’ 
tow  ..-is  «"ndown.” 

“  That  dinner  was  monstrous  !  monstrous  !”  Mrs. 
Sampson  said,  wagging  her  head  wrathfully.  “  She 
must  get  very  handsome  percentage  from  all  your 
tradesmen  if  she  deals  with  them  on  such  a  scale  in 
your  behalf.  Really,  Edith,  it’s  your  duty  to  speak  to 
her  at  once.  I’ll  back  you  up.’’ 

Feeling  more  depressed  and  frightened  than  I  had 
ever  felt  before,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  goaded  into 
ringing  the  bell  and  giving  the  order  for  the  queen  of 
my  kitchen  to  appear  before  me.  Ere  I  had  time  to 
recover  my  nerve  and  take  counsel  of  my  terrible 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  cook  was  in  our  midst. 

“  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the  dinner  this 
evening,  cook,”  I  commenced  meekly ;  “it  was  not 
altogether  what  I  wished — and  expected.” 

She  folded  her  hands  comfortably  over  herself  in 
front  before  she  answered  me,  looked  at  Mrs.  Sampson 
with  haughty  defiance,  sniffed,  and  spoke — 

“  And  the  dinner  wasn’t  at  all  what  /  wished  and 
expected  to  be  ast  to  cook  in  a  lady’s  house  who  puts 
me  to  do  it  at  one  small  stove  that  aint  fit  for  nothing 
with  an  oven  that  won’t  bake  and  a  boiler  that  won’t 
keep  the  water  at  new  milk  ’eat  and  fellow-servants 
that  is  that  disobliging  that  if  I  give  way  to  them  and 
demean  myself  to  stay  I  shall  have  to  gather  and  wash 
and  I  suppose  in  the  end  plant  and  cultiwate  all  the 
wegetables  I  want  for  the  use  of  the  ’ouse.” 


Having  delivered  herself  of  these  words  without  so 
much  as  pausing  to  put  a  comma  in,  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  for  want  of  breath,  and  Mrs.  Sampson 
took  up  the  parable. 

“  But,”  she  began  suavely — I  was  delighted  to 
observe  that  she  was  frightened  too — “  though  you 
complain  of  your  fellow-servants  most  justly  I  am  sure, 
it  was,  I  fancy,  the  large  quantity  of  everything,  and 
not  the  quality  of  your  cooking,  that  your  mistress 
objected  to.’’ 

“  The  quantity  was  horful  !  horful !”  the  odious 
woman  said  with  malignant  satisfaction.  “  When  I  see 
it  come  in  I  could  ’a  cried  at  the  wicked  waste,  but  that’s 
what  will  always  ’appen  when  ladies  that  know  nothing 
about  it  think  they’re  going  to  save  theirselves  by  taking 
the  work  out  of  the  cook’s  ’ands  and  dealing  straight 
with  the  tradesmen  and  as  for  the  quality  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  to-day,  no  thanks  to  any  one  but  me  if  it  was  decent, 
for  my  one  pair  of  hands  had  to  do  the  work  of 
twenty,  what  with  boiling  and  frying  and  roasting  and 
baking  at  a  stove  that  would  spoil  the  temper  of  an 
angel.” 

“  Oh,  cook,  go  !  go  !”  I  cried  in  an  agony  as  I 
heard  Arthur’s  and  Mr.  Sampson’s  voices  drawing 
nearer  as  they  came  through  the  hall. 

“  Go !  yes,  that  I  will,  out  o( your  house  to-morrow, 
ma’am,  with  this  advice  to  you — that  the  next  time  you 
get  a  purfessional  cook  you  trust  her  and  treat  her  as 
such  !”  the  wretch  screamed  in  fiercest  falsetto  as  she 
ran  from  the  room  and  cannoned  against  my  astonished 
husband  and  his  perplexed  guest. 

“  Pray  compose  yourself,”  Mrs.  Sampson,  who  was 
trembling  a  little  herself,  murmured  encouragingly ; 

“  it’s  all  for  the  best  that  she  is  going,  for  Aunt  Emma 
told  me  she  meant  to  visit  you  in  a  week  or  two  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  such  a  cook  as  that  would  make 
her  alter  her  will.”  4 

Aunt  Emma  coming  !  Biassed  against  me  by  Mrs. 
Sampson’s  report,  as  she  would  infallibly  be,  I  felt 
weak  and  helpless  as  an  infant  when  I  reflected  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  injury  that  an  evil-minded  cook 
might  inflict  upon  us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  ERROR. 


V  NDEED — indeed  I  cannot  do  it.  Don’t 

ask  me,  Bertie.” 

I  “  And  why  not,  Maud  ?” 

**  Because — because - Oh,  Bertie, 

surely  you  know.  It  would  place  me 
in  a  false  position  ;  to  ask  anything  like 
that  I  must  necessarily  accept  what  will 
inevitably  follow — what  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  then - ” 

•  “  Yes,  and  then,  why  should  you  not 

f/  marry  him  ?  He  is  a  good  fellow,  he  is  awfully 
V  fond  of  you,  and  he  has  no  end  of  tin  ;  and  then, 
Maud,  I  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  this  scrape,  and  if 
you  really  loved  me,  as  you  have  always  said  you  do, 
you  might  prove  it  now.  But  girls  are  all  alike — so 
horribly  selfish.  It  is  very  fine  to  make  a  fuss  about 
caring  for  me  and  being  willing  to  do  anything  for  me, 
and  the  minute  you  are  put  to  the  test  you  cry  off.” 

“  Oh  !  Bertie,”  I  cry,  deeply  pained,  for  I  am  the 
Maud  who  has  been  participating  in  the  above  dialogue, 
“  you  are  very  cruel  to  speak  so.  Have  I  ever  refused 
you  anything  ?  Have  I  ever  been  selfish  where  your 
interests  are  concerned  ?  Ask  yourself  that.” 

“  No ;  you  have  been  a  good  little  thing,  generally 
speaking,”  said  my  brother  moodily.  “  But,  Maud, 
can  you  not  help  me  now  f  Twenty  pounds  I  must 
have.  It  is  so  little  for  him  to  give,  too  ;  a  word  from 
you  and  it  is  mine,  and  I  am  safe  once  more.  Maud, 
do  try — do  promise  me  !” 

I  looked  at  the  white  boyish  face  so  pained,  so  eager, 
and  a  lump  seems  to  rise  in  my  throat,  and  a  strange  dim 
mist  to  cloud  my  eyes,  and  I  hold  a  debate  within  my 
own  mind  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  help  him  or  not. 
He  is  so  young,  my  brother,  and  I  love  him  so  dearly 
too  ;  and  now,  when  the  discovery  of  his  sin  and  his 
danger  flashes  before  me,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  selfish 
not  to  do  my  best  to  aid  him — not  to  put  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  aside  entirely  and  make  the  sacrifice 
he  wishes. 

“  Well,  Maud,”  he  asks  presently,  his  face  anxious 
and  fearful  still,  “  will  you  try  and  do  what  I  wish  ? 
George  will  be  here  to-night,  you  know.  Will  you 
ask  him  to  lend  me  the  money  ?” 

I  hesitate  still,  so  well  do  I  know  what  that  request 


entails,  so  well  do  I  read  the  danger  and  the  fear  for 
myself  if  I  consent  to  do  as  Bertie  wishes. 

“  Could  we  not  manage  to  make  up  the  sum  ?”  I 
ask,  pleading  still  with  the  fear  and  the  dread  of  this 
trouble,  which  weighs  on  my  heart  like  lead.  “  I  have 
five  pounds  of  my  quarter’s  allowance  left,  and - ” 

“Nonsense,”he interrupted  impatiently;  “^“u^pounds, 
what  is  that  ?  A  drop  in  the  bucket.  Sister  Maud’’ — 
and  he  came  nearer  and  his  face  grew  whiter  still — 
“  this  is  Saturday.  I  must  have  twenty  pounds  by 

Monday  next,  or - ”  The  last  words  he  whispered 

in  my  ear. 

A  low  cry  of  terror  fell  from  my  lips,  my  face 
blanched  to  the  hue  of  death.  He  looked  half  frightened 
himself  as  he  saw  me.  For  some  moments  I  struggled 
in  vain  for  words.  The  fearful,  horrible  sense  of 
shame  and  wrong-doing  almost  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  reasoning  clearly. 

"  Oh,  Bertie,  Bertie !  what  could  have  possessed 
you  ?  Were  you  mad  ?”  I  said  faintly  at  last. 

“  I  believe  I  was,”  he  answered.  “  Now,  Maud, 
you  know  my  danger.  I  have  no  one  to  ask  to  help 
me  but  you.  If  you  refuse  on  Monday  it  will  be  all 
discovered,  and  I - ” 

“  Oh,  hush !”  I  gasped,  with  a  faint,  shrinking 
horror  from  the  words  he  was  about  to  speak  ;  “  don’t 
say  it,  Bertie.  If  you  love  me,  don’t.  It  is  too  horrible 
to  think  of  for  a  moment.” 

“  Indeed,”  he  said,  speaking  low  and  earnestly,  “  I 
have  been  very  bad,  I  know.  Those  cursed  billiards 
have  been  the  ruin  of  me,  and  he — that  villain  who 

lured  me  on -  Oh,  Maud !  think  what  it  will  be 

to  have  his  taunts,  his  sneers,  his  mockery.  By  Heaven  ! 
it  makes  me  mad  almost  to  think  of  it.  Once  free, 
Maud,  once  out  of  his  power,  I  swear  I  shall  never 
touch  a  cue,  I  shall  never  enter  those  vile  places  again. 
Oh,  Maud,  little  sister,  can  you  not  fancy  the  blessed 
relief  of  being  free  once  more,  of  knowing  I  can  look 
my  fellow-clerks  in  the  face  without  this  haunting 
dread  dogging  my  steps  for  ever  near  me  ?  Maud  !  for 
pity’s  sake  help  me,  or  a  worse  thing  will  come  upon 
me  still.” 

What  could  I  say  ?  What  could  I  do  ?  Before  that 
agonised  pleading  my  whole  strength  gave  way.  I 
only  remembered  my  brother’s  danger,  I  only  remem¬ 
bered  my  love  for  him.  I  saw  the  shadow  of  anxiety 
and  fear  on  the  bright  sunny  face,  the  pitiful  entreaty 
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m  the  soft  blue  eyes.  A  word  from  me  and  the  shadow 
would  pass  and  the  fear  would  fade.  Only  a  word. 

I  clasped  my  hands  together.  I  saw  in  the  mirror 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  how  white  my  face  was, 
how  great  the  suffering  and  the  pain  in  my  dark  eyes, 
that  looked  so  preternaturally  large  in  their  agony  of 
suifering.  Then  I  spoke.  Every  word  was  like  a 
dagger’s  thrust  to  my  own  heart.  I  knew  what  my 
promise  entailed,  and  yet  I  could  not,  would  not,  shrink 
from  it. 

“  Bertie,”  I  said,  “  I  wtii  ask  George — I  will  save 
you  if  I  can.” 

He  clasped  me  in  his  arms  in  his  glad  relief,  he 
kissed  my  lips  passionately,  tenderly,  many  times. 

“  God  bless  you,  little  sister  !”  he  said  at  last.  “  You 
have  saved  me  not  only  now  but  in  times  to  come, 
hlaud,  this  sin  would  have  crushed  and  ruined  my 
whole  life  ;  saved  from  its  consequences,  I  shall  profit 
by  the  lesson.  I  shall  never  be  tempted  to  err  like  that 
again.” 

“  I  hope  not — I  pray  not !”  I  cried  in  an  agony  of 
entreaty.  “  Oh,  Bertie,  remember  how  great  your  sin 
is ;  even  if  I  save  you  from  its  consequences  nothing 
can  rob  me  of — of  its  memory.” 

“Nor  me,”  he  said,  very  low  and  very  earnestly. 
“  Maud,  trust  me  such  a  thing  shall  never — never 
occur  again.” 

I  was  silent  then,  battling  with  the  fierce  pain  in  my 
own  heart,  suffering  the  agony  he  knew  nothing  of,  nor 
ever  would  know  now.  His  own  act  had  given  me  a 
trouble  to  bear,  a  trouble  great  and  terrible,  but  I  had 
promised  to  save  him.  I  must  keep  my  word.  Had  I 
not  always  said  I  loved  my  brother — my  twin  brother — 
more  dearly  than  any  one  else  in  the  wide  world  ? 
Should  I  shrink  from  proving  that  love  when  the  time 
came  to  do  it  ? 

I  grew  calm.  My  heart  seemed  to  cease  its  beating, 
a  strange,  apathetic,  unnatural  strength  gave  me  power 
t  o  look  at  him,  to  smile  at  him  as  usual,  and,  seeing 
his  face  brighten  and  his  fear  pass  away,  I  drew  myself 
from  his  arms. 

“  I  must  go  now,  Bertie,”  I  said.  “  I  have  so  much 
to  do  this  morning  ;  to-night  you  shall  have  what  you 
want.” 

I  left  him.  I  saw  his  eyes  glad  with  hope,  the 
sunshine  gleaming  warm  and  bright  on  his  fair  face  and 
soft  curling  hair.  I  left  him  to  peace  and  safety  and 
his  glad  relief  of  heart.  I  went  out  to  the  darkness 
and  bitterness  of  a  great  sorrow,  which  seemed  to  have 
driven  all  hope  and  joy  from  mine  for  evermore.  .And 
Bertie  had  said  “  all  women  were  selfish.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“THE  PRICE.” 

Bertie  was  my  only  brother.  Our  parents  were 
not  what  is  called  “  well  off,”  but  Just  able  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  without  show  or  out-of-the  way  luxuries. 
When  Bertie  was  seventeen  he  left  school  and  entered 
an  office  in  the  City  as  clerk.  He  had  been  there  three 
years,  steadily  and  surely  rising  to  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  his  employers,  when  I  began  to  notice  a 
change  in  him,  a  change  gradual  but  sure,  and  which 
puzzled  aud  pained  me  exceedingly.  He  had  never 
withheld  his  confidence  from  me  hitherto.  He  had 
shared  all  his  hopes,  ambitions,  projects  for  the  future 
with  me,  and  we  |had  laughed  and  jested  many  a  time 
over  his  prospects,  and  built  great  schemes  for  the 
future  at  each  additional  step  which  placed  him  a  little 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  commercial  success.  He  often 
spoke  to  me  of  a  friend  he  had  in  the  office,  and  for 
whose  opinions  and  companionship  he  had  far  greater 
respect  and  liking  than  I  exactly  approved  of.  At  last 
he  brought  him  to  our  house  and  introduced  him  to  us. 
I  cannot  say  I  was  favourably  impressed  either  with  his 
manners  or  appearance.  He  was  gentlemanly  enough, 
but  he  had  a  crafty,  cruel-looking  face  I  thought — the 
face  of  a  man  I  never  could  have  trusted.  I  used  to 
tell  this  to  Bertie,  but  he  laughed  and  said  “  girls  were 
always  fanciful,”  and  seemed  to  grow  more  infatuated 
about  his  friend  than  ever.  For  my  brother’s  sake  I 
tried  to  like  Mr.  Wallace,  but  I  could  not.  I  shrank 
from  his  attentions,  I  avoided  his  presence ;  I  thoroughly 
disliked  and  distrusted  him.  But  when  do  men  ever 
believe  in  women’s  prejudices,  or  do  aught  but  mock  at 
them  as  groundless  and  irrational ;  1  et  I  have  known 

many  and  many  an  instance  where  lives  and  homes 
might  have  been  saved  from  misery — from  degradation 
— ay,  and  ruin  too,  if  a  woman’s  prejudice  had  only 
been  trusted  in  and  acted  upon.  And  I  daresay  I  am 
not  singular  in  that  belief.  But  I  have  no  time  for 
moralising  now  -,  my  wish  is  to  tell,  simply  and  con¬ 
cisely,  the  history  of  a  sin  and  its  consequence.  If  it 
holds  a  sad  warning,  perchance  that  warning  may  carry 
its  teaching  home  to  some  other  heart,  some  weak, 
yielding  nature  like  Bertie’s.  If  it  does  I  shall  know 
my  story  has  not  been  quite  purposeless. 

I  have  said  I  noticed  a  visible  change  in  my  brother. 
His  face,  usually  so  bright  and  careless,  began  to  look 
anxious  and  disturbed.  The  frank  blue  eyes  were  often 
clouded,  and  no  longer  met  mine  with  the  clear  steadfast 
gaze  they  had  been  wont  to  bear  for  me.  I  spoke  to  him 
sometimes  about  the  change,  but  he  answered  im¬ 
patiently  that  I  was  always  fancying  something  or 
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other.  There  was  nothing  the  matter ;  and  I,  knowing 
so  well  how  little  value  there  is  in  a  forced  confidence, 
never  pressed  the  question  on  him  again.  About  this 
time,  too,  my  brother  began  to  stay  out  in  the  evenings, 
scarcely  ever  returning  home  before  twelve  or  one, 
sometimes  even  later.  And  once — oh,  shall  I  ever 
forget  the  horror  of  that  night  ? — I  heard  him  enter  with 
his  latchkey,  then  came  the  sound  of  shuffling  steps,  a 
stranger  staggering,  an  uncertain  noise,  then  a  heavy  fall 
— and  silence.  I  sprang  from  my  bed — I  never  could  sleep 
now  when  Bertie  was  out — and  hastily  throwing  on  my 
dressing-gown  ran  downstairs.  The  hall  was  in  darkness, 
the  lamp  left  for  my  brother  was  out,  and  after  some  diffi¬ 
culty  I  found  a  match,  struck  a  light,  and  saw  Bertie,  my 
darling,  bright-faced  Bertie,  stretched  there  in  the  hall, 
his  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  his  hat  crushed  and  battered 
out  of  all  shape,  his  clothes  muddy  and  soiled  as  if  by 
numerous  encounters  with  mother  earth  on  his  way 
home.  It  was  a  horrible  sight  to  me.  My  heart  grew 
sick  and  faint  within  me  as  I  listened  to  his  babbling, 
incoherent  talk,  his  foolish,  unmirthful  laughter.  I 
knelt  then  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  rise — I  lent 
him  all  my  own  feeble  help  and  guided  him  safely  to  his 
room,  from  time  to  time  entreating  him  to  keep  silence, 

I  was  so  terrified  that  my  parents  might  hear  him.  How 
I  got  him  to  his  room  I  never  knew.  God  helps  us 
sometimes  in  our  need  with  a  strength  that  seems 
unnatural,  wonderful,  when  we  look  back  upon  it  after¬ 
wards.  Such  strength  came  to  me  then  I  suppose,  for 
I  helped  him  to  bed,  and  then  waited  and  watched 
beside  him  till  he  fell  into  a  heavy  stupefied  sleep, 
and  then  I  knew  he  was  safe  for  the  time,  and  left 
him  ? 

Left  him !  Oh,  dear  Heaven !  But  what  did  I 
suffer  when  I  thought  of  his  conduct  ?  when  the  loathing, 
shuddering  horror  I  had  ever  felt  for  this  fearful  vice  to 
which  he  had  succumbed  battled  with  my  great  love 
and  my  intense  pity  for  the  brother  who  was  so  dear 
to  me  ? 

What  tears  I  shed,  what  prayers  I  prayed,  that 
night !  What  a  revelation  had  suddenly  come  to  me 
from  listening  to  his  incoherent  words  of  how  his 
nights  were  spent  now  !  What  fearful  sin,  what  shame¬ 
ful  horror,  suddenly  burst  upon  my  girlish  heart  and 
robbed  it  of  its  former  peace  and  unsuspecting  innocence 
for  evermore.  I  knew  then  what  had  changed  him,  I 
wondered  at  it  no  longer,  and  I  traced  the  hand  of  his 
tempter  all  too  well. 

After  that  night  the  shadows  gradually  crept  deeper 
and  deeper  around  me  and  around  Bertie.  He  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  he  was  ashamed  that  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed  his  state,  the  restraint  widened  and  deepened 


between  us,  and  the  final  misery  culminated  in  an  error 
so  shameful  and  dishonourable  that  I  for  one  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  could  really  be  my  brother’s 
voice  that  confessed,  and  my  brother’s  brain  that  had 
planned  it. 

He  had  sought  my  help,  he  had  given  me  his  confi¬ 
dence  again,  and  yet  what  trouble  he  had  brought  upon 
me  !  Was  his  penitence  sincere  ?  I  wondered.  If  I  saved 
him  now  would  he  really  remember  his  promise  ?  Would 
those  nights  of  dissipation,  the  false  excitement,  the  false 
pleasure,  the  attendant  reaction  of  morning  on  the  folly 
and  the  shame  of  the  past  evening — would  these  things 
be  over  and  done  with  for  ever !  I  did  not  know  ;  I 
could  only  pray  for  it,  hope  for  it,  and  trust  his  promise 
once  more.  If  I  could  save  him  I  would  at  any  cost ; 
and  though  I  knew  well  that  my  own  happiness,  my 
own  peace,  must  be  for  ever  forfeited  to  do  it,  I  sternly 
set  myself  to  the  task  before  me.  I  resolved  to  ask 
George  Stevenson,  my  cousin,  for  the  means  to  save 
my  brother’s  name  from  dishonour — my  brother’s  life 
from  ruin. 

George  Stevenson  was  a  young  man  on  whom 
Fortune  had  delighted  to  shower  favours  ever  since  he 
came  into  the  world.  His  father  was  rich  ;  George 
was  his  only  child,  and  some  day,  people  said,  would 
be  amazingly  rich  also.  He  was  a  clever  young  man 
too,  and  gifted  with  genuine  talent  and  more  than 
average  ability,  every  one  said,  though,  for  my  own  part, 
I  always  thought  him  excessively  stupid. 

He  was  anything  but  prepossessing  in  face  or  figure 
or  manners,  and  from  the  time  I  can  remember  I  had 
always  considered  him  a  fit  subject  for  all  the  ridicule 
and  mockery  I  could  shower  upon  him.  He  was  too 
good-natured  to  mind  it,  and  only  repaid  me  by  an 
unlimited,  and  to  me  incomprehensible,  amount  of  devo¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  failed  lamentably  in  awakening 
any  response  in  my  own  heart.  George  had  just 
passed  his  last  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  in  three  months  was  to  leave  England  to  enter  upon 
his  duties.  His  prospects  were  bright  enough  certainly, 
and  perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  my  parents  were 
so  pleased  with  his  devotion  to  me,  and  so  anxious  that 
I  should  encourage  it.  But  this  I  could  not  do — first, 
from  utter  indifference ;  secondly,  because  of  late  a  new, 
strange  influence  had  been  at  work  within  my  heart, 
and  a  sweet,  wholly  undefinable  sympathy  and  attrac¬ 
tion  drew  my  inclinations  in  a  totally  different  direction. 
I  knew  I  had  no  love  to  give  my  cousin,  because  in  the 
depths  of  my  girlish  heart  another  form  was  mirrored, 
another  name  was  treasured,  because  the  haunting 
memory  of  the  only  man  I  could  ever  love  was  buried 
there  in  silence  and  in  trust. 
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We  loved  each  other,  we  who  had  met  and  parted 
without  one  word  of  such  confession,  and  for  his  sake 
I  had  promised  to  be  true  to  myself,  knowing  so  well 
that  that  would  mean  being  true  to  him. 

And  now  this  bright  May  day,  when  first  I  learnt 
my  brother’s  error  and  promised  him  my  aid,  I  knew 
that  the  unspoken  vow  of  my  own  heart  must  be  broken 
at  last.  I  knew  that  to  ask  for  George  Stevenson’s 
help  I  must  not  shrink  from  the  payment  he  would 
inevitably  demand.  I  knew  at  last  that  my  love-dream 
was  of  no  avail ;  that  it  must  be  put  away  at  once  and 
for  ever  out  of  my  sight — out  of  my  hopes,  but  never — 
ah,  never — out  of  my  heart !  He  whom  I  loved  would 
never  know  I  loved  him.  He  was  poor,  he  was  ambi¬ 


tious,  he  was  working,  I  knew,  as  men  only  work  when 
some  hope  dearer  than  life  urges  them  on — when  the 
goal  of  a  noble  end  and  a  pure  ambition  awaits  them 
after  long  toil,  long  labour,  patient  uncomplaining  years 
of  waiting.  Before  the  end  was  reached,  before  he 
could  claim  me,  before  the  confession  of  our  eyes  found 
words  and  utterance  beyond  that  silent  eloquence,  I 
should  be  bound  to  another.  I  knew  it,  and  with  a  great 
sorrowful,  passionate  cry  I  knelt  by  my  little  bed  alone 
and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  some  other  way  to  avert  this 
impending  horror — this  price  of  my  brother’s  sin.  But 
the  prayer  was  not  answered — not  then,  nor  ever  after, 
in  the  way  I  hoped. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  LONG  TWILIGHT — A  FANTASY. 

{Sec  Front  Page.) 


HE  mid-noon  splendour  lit  yon  shining  hill, 
And  level  plain  beneath,  not  long  ago  ; 

1  But  now  there  broods  around  me,  far  and  still. 
The  long,  long  twilight  of  the  lands  of  snow. 
All  things  that  have  a  voice  are  gone  to  sleep  ; 
Alas  !  that  silence  e’er  should  be  so  deep  ! 

Since  failed  the  sweet  sounds  and  the  lights  of  noon, 
I  should  be  less  dismayed  if  I  could  hear 
Some  night-bird’s  lonely  call,  or  see  the  moon 
Rise  in  her  mournful  radiance,  pale  and  clear  ; 
Nor  should  I  feel  my  heart  so  shrink  and  fail 
If  but  a  single  star  might  pierce  the  veil. 

Oh,  glorious  gloom  of  midnight !  Day  of  dreams  ! 

Throne  of  the  royal  stars  !  once  more  arise  ! 

Thy  deepest  darkness  flames  with  fancy-gleams  ; 

But  this  dim  world  looks  coldly  in  mine  eyes. 
Where’er  I  turn  it  aches  upon  my  sight — 

The  fateful  dusk,  the  melancholy  light ! 

No  change — no  change  !  The  line  of  purpled  snow 
Melts  into  purpled  sky  without  a  bound  -, 

That  sky  is  all  one  cloud — the  plain  below. 

One  dream  of  dreary  dimness,  far  around. 

An  endless  twilight !  Oh,  my  life,  my  life  ! 

There  is  a  stillness  that  is  worse  than  strife. 


All  things  around  me  are  but  faintly  seen  ; 

They  are  as  ghosts  that  will  not  flit  away. 

Was  there  a  world  once  that  was  fair  and  green  ? 

Is  the  world  dead  ?  It  lies  so  cold  and  grey ! 

Or  is  this  life  unreal  that  now  I  know — 

A  dream  of  Death — the  twilight  and  the  snow  ? 

Would  I  could  see  again  the  great  red  sun 
That  sank  in  sullen  passion  down  the  west. 

And  only  left  to  break  the  outline  dun. 

That  brooding  flush  along  the  hill-top’s  crest ! 
More  than  the  dull  glow  of  its  crimson  ray 
I  dread  this  starless  night — this  sunless  day. 

I  close  mine  eyes  to  seek  the  d-.k  within. 

Yet  must  they  open,  as  by  magic  drawn  -, 

I  moan — oh,  hateful  dusk  !  When  shall  I  win 
The  light  and  joyance  of  another  dawn  ? 

How  should  I  greet  the  sunshine,  sweet  and  warm  ! 
How  should  I  welcome  e’en  the  wildest  storm  ! 

Oh  that  I  might  but  slumber  or  awake ! 

Oh  for  one  cloud  the  moveless  hill  to  wreathe ! 
Oh  for  one  creeping  shade  the  mist  to  break — 

One  d)ing  thrill  o’  the  wind,  that  I  may  breathe  ! 
Give  me  but  dark  or  daylight — still  I  cry — 

Give  me  but  joy  or  grief,  or  let  me  die  ! 


The  cold,  blank  world  looks  fixedly  in  mine  eyes  -, 
My  heart  beats  hotly — does  the  stillness  change  ? 
There  breaks  a  meaning  from  its  watchful  guise — 

A  Voice  from-  out  the  silence,  low  and  strange  : 

“  Long  is  the  twilight,  but  the  hour  i;  late !” 

So  speaks  the  Voice — “  Thy  years  are  longer  :  wait !” 
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N  ever- popular  topic  with  loyal 
Englishwomen, and  we  are  all  loyal, 
I  hope,  is  news  respecting  our 
much  esteemed  and  respected  Royal 
Family.  Those  who  do  not  already 
know  it,  then,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
our  good-hearted  and  philanthropic  Princess 
Ix)uise  is,  together  with  her  noble  husband, 
safely  landed  at  their  destination  in  our 
great  colony,  Canada.  The  sea,  who,  we 
may  presume,  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
paid  but  scant  courtesy  to  England’s  Royal 
daughter,  and  the  Sarmatian  crossed  a  rough 
and  stormy  Atlantic,  arriving  in  the  harbour 
at  Halifax  on  Saturday  night,  November  23rd.  The 
poor  Princess  suffered  rather  severely  from  sea-sick¬ 
ness,  being  only  able  to  appear  on  deck  once  or  twice 
during  the  journey.  It  must  have  been  pleasant  for  her 
to  find  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  ready  to 
go  on  board  directly  the  ship  had  anchored  to  welcome 
her  to  a  strange  land.  The  Princess  and  her  husband 
stayed  at  the  Admiral’s  house  all  night,  and  passed 
Sunday  in  absolute  quietude.  This  was  a  private 
landing,  however.  They  went  .again  on  bo.ard  their 
vessel,  in  order  to  afford  the  good  folk  of  Halifax  the 
pleasure  of  giving  and  witnessing  a  public  reception  to 
their  august  visitors.  There  were  enthusiastic  cheerings 
from  the  people,  and  the  war  ships  “  saluted,”  as  is 
their  custom  on  .,'ccial  occasions  such  as  this,  and  a 
procession  took  place  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  then  sworn  in  as  Governor- 
General  in  a  building  known  as  the  Province  Building. 
At  night  the  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Inde¬ 
fatigable  in  their  efforts  to  “  make  themselves  agree¬ 
able,”  although  they  must  have  been  hardly  rested  from 
their  journey,  the  Princess  held  a  drawing-room,  and 
the  Marquis  a  levee,  in  the  Provincial  Buildings,  both  of 
which  were  largely  attended.  There  has  been  a  ball 
too,  which  lasted  until  a  late  hour,  and  the  lively  Prin¬ 
cess  danced,  it  is  said,  “  till  midnight.”  A  rather 
singular  receprion  awaited  the  new  Governor-General 
and  his  wife  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  a  convent. 
On  entering  the  room  prepared  for  the  occasion  the 
distinguished  party  found  a  number  of  young  ladies 
dressed  in  black,  with  lace  cuffs  and  collars,  drawn  up 
in  a  semicircle  facing  a  daij.  In  the  centre  were  five 
girls  with  harps,  with  one  at  a  piano,  and  a  variety  of 


national  airs  were  executed  with  considerable  effect* 
On  the  entry  of  the  Princess  the  young  ladies  all  rose 
and  made  profound  courtesies.  They  then  sent  forward 
one  of  the  oldest  of  their  body,  accompanied  by  two 
more  of  tender  years  bearing  bouquets.  An  address 
of  welcome  was  read,  and  the  little  ones  presented  the 
flowers  to  the  Princess.  Two  addresses  of  welcome 
and  of  delight  at  the  presence  of  the  Queen’s  daughter 
followed,  and  then  the  Princess  Louise,  accompanied 
by  the  Archbishop,  left  the  dais,  went  forward  among 
the  girls,  and  spoke  to  several  of  them.  Her  Royal 
Highness  has  also  graciously  received  a  deputation 
of  ladies  connected  with  the  Educational  Society  of 
Montreal,  and,  in  reply  to  their  address,  spoke  earnestly 
as  to  the  necessity  of  teaching,  above  all  things, 
domestic  economy  to  young  people.  Her  remarks  that 
over-teaching  or  cramming  was  fully  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  a  too  easy  system  of  education  were  received 
with  much  satisfaction. 

****** 

The  Ladies’  Work  Society. — The  Princess  Louise 
is  president  of  this  highly-useful  society,  which  has 
gained  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  its 
panel  and  frieze  embroidery  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
room  in  the  Pavilion.  Her  Royal  Highness  takes  a 
great  interest  in  this,  having  for  a  few  years  past  con¬ 
tributed  her  own  designs,  and  constantly  attended  at 
the  rooms.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  she  will  still 
continue  her  presidency. 

****** 
There  has  been  no  little  discussion  about  recently 
respecting  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  the  home  of 
our  English  Princess  Alice  at  Hesse-Darmstadt,  re¬ 
flecting,  it  would  almost  seem,  upon  the  mode  taken  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  insidious  disease  in  the  Royal 
palace.  But  the  Royal  father  himself,  together  with 
the  other  children  who  took  the  malady,  without  doubt 
caught  the  infection  before  it  was  hardly  known  that 
the  poor  little  four-year-old  child  Victoria  was  ill.  It 
only  shows  what  a  terribly  sweeping  hand  this  diph¬ 
theria  throat  fever  has,  and  how  important  it  is  for 
every  one,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  study  ventilation  and 
drainage,  and  carry  out,  wherever  there  is  a  loophole 
for  it  to  be  carried  out,  the  advantages  of  these  two 
absolutely  necessary  accessories  to  our  health. 

****** 
Another  “  disastrous  collision”  has  just  occurred, 
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I  this  time  ia  the  Channel,  involving  a  loss  of,  it  is  said, 
some  forty  or  fifty  lives.  The  past  year,  or  rather  the 

i  fast-fleeting  present  year,  seems  to  have  been  laden  with 
more  than  a  year’s  ordinary  burdens  in  shape  of  acci¬ 
dents.  We  can  only  hope  that  their  occurrence  thus 
fearfully  frequent  may  bring  about  an  increased  care¬ 
fulness  with  the  “  powers  that  be”  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  our  trains  on  land  and  our  ships  on 
sea.  It  must  perforce  bring  to  all  of  us  who  have  power 
to  think,  and  to  wonder  why  nve  have  been  left  thus 
mercifully,  the  solemn  signification  of  the  words,  “  in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.”  The  unfortunate 
collision  was  between  the  Pommerania  and  the  Moel 
Eilian,  the  former  belonging  to  the  Hamburg  American 
Steamship  Company,  the  latter  being  an  English  sailing 
vessel.  It  is  chiefly  German  persons  who  are  killed, 
many  English,  providentially  for  themselves,  having 
landed  at  Plymouth. 

****** 

Mr.  Ruskin,  the  art  critic,  has  been  getting  into  a 
little  trouble  lately,  but,  as  the  jury  only  awarded  his 
adversary  damages  to  the  extent  of  one  farthing,  it  has 
not  hurt  him  much,  we  may  presume.  Mr.  Whistler 
claimed  damages  for  an  alleged  libel  by  Mr.  John 
Ruskin,  who,  to  cut  a  long  matter  short,  said  that  one 
of  the  former’s  “  nocturnes’’  was  as  the  flinging  of  a 
pot  of  paint  in  the  public’s  face.  Rather  harsh  this, 
but  then  critics,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  licensed 
to  say  very  hard  things  indeed,  and  poets,  and  painters, 
and  authors,  and  “  such  like,”  are,  as  a  rule,  terribly 
thin-skinned.  The  learned  judge,  however,  was  just  a 
little  cruel  not  to  allow  the  plaintiff  his  costs  ! 

*##*** 

A  very  beautiful  Roman  vase,  in  almost  perfect  pre¬ 
servation,  has  been  recently  found  in  Winchester  by 
some  persons  employed  in  digging  for  sanitary  purposes. 
It  is  formed  of  a  fine  glazed  red  clay,  being  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  high.  It  is  described  as  being  “  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant,  rising  into  a  graceful  swell  from  the 
base,  aud  receding  again  at  the  top.”  The  lower  half 
is  ornamented  by  vertical  grooves  on  a  kind  of  fluting, 
and  the  upper  with  raised  parts  something  in  the  shape 
of  oak  leaves  or  branches  on  a  dotted  ground.  This  is 
the  first  one  that  has  been  turned  up  whole. 

****** 

The  Pa//  Ma//  Gazette  tells  us — and  Englishwomen 
will  be  fully  as  glad  of  the  boon  as  the  great  trading 
firms  and  the  little  firms  too  will  be — that  “  the 
announcement  is  made  that  twenty-five  railway  com- 
i  panies  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  have  resolved 
=  to  issue,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1879, 

■  railway  stamps  to  the  public  of  the  denominations 


of  fourpence  and  eightpence,  which  shall  carry  parcels 
of  two  pounds  and  four  pounds  respectively  through¬ 
out  their  whole  systems,  and  to  grant  an  insurance 
up  to  twenty  shillings.  Some  of  the  companies, 
among  them  the  London  and  South-Western,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  South-Eastern,  have 
not  come  into  the  arrangement ;  but  it  is  hoped, 
we  are  told,  that  they  will  do  so,  and  also  that  the 
Post  Office  authorities  will  co-operate.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  the  public — who 
are,  under  existing  arrangements,  unmercifully  fleeced 
by  local  carriers,  and  often  subjected  to  the  most  un¬ 
justifiable  extortion  and  inconvenience — of  a  really  well- 
regulated  parcel  post.  Everybody  almost  would  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  securing  the 
transmission  of  small  parcels  of  goods  with  punctuality 
and  despatch,  and  at  really  moderate  and  unalterable 
charges. 

****** 

A  matter  of  much  moment  to  many  persons  besides 
those  in  the  present  instance  has  just  been  decided  by 
Lords  Justices  James,  Baggallay,  and  Tnesiger  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  Agar-EHis  v.  Agar-Ellis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agar-Ellis  are  of  different  faiths,  the 
former  being  a  Protestant  and  the  latter  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  both  have  been  struggling  to  bring  up 
the  children  of  the  marriage  in  their  own  religion. 
Actuated  each  of  them  by  the  best  and  holiest  desires — 
their  offspring’s  happiness  when  this  world  has  passed 
away — the  matter  has  been  made  a  public  one,  and  is 
necessarily  almost  too  painful  to  dwell  much  upon. 
There  was  a  promise,  it  seems,  made  by  the  father 
before  the  marriage  that  any  children  who  might  be 
born  should  be  brought  up  in  the  mother’s  faith.  But 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins  has  decided  that  such  a  promise 
cannot  be  held  as  binding,  that  it  can  De  retracted, 
the  eminent  lawyers  above  named  have  given  it  fotti- 
that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  children’s  education 
shall  be  with  the  father,  but  that  no  order  should  be 
made  as  to  their  religious  teaching. 

****** 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  Englishwomen  will  be,  I  think, 
glad — more  than  glad — to  know  that  the  anti-vivisection 
movement  has  been  very  active  of  late.  Ix)rd  William 
Lennox  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  held  in  Norwood  a 
week  or  so  ago,  and  there  have  been  lectures  con¬ 
cerning  it  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  by  eminent  men. 
It  is  not  a  little  in  favour  of  this  most  humane  object  to 
find  that  several  celebrated  doctors  distinctly  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  science  has  no  absolute  need  of  the 
torture  of  the  animals  in  its  cause.  For  “  vivisection 
is  the  cutting  into  live  animals  for  scientific  purposes.” 
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Every  woman  in  the  world  who  can  and  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  record  a  vote  of  her  own  against  vivisec¬ 
tion  will  surely  use  it,  even  if  she  has  to  go  a  little  out 
of  her  way  to  do  so. 

****** 

A  Mr.  Stempel,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  re¬ 
ported  by  a  Chicago  newspaper  to  have  concocted  a 
tremendous  scheme,  and  it  really  is  tremendous  if  there 
be  anything  in  it,  and  who  will  have  the  courage  to  say 
this  after  the  several  appearances  of  the  telephone,  the 
phonograph,  and  many  other  recent  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  ?  The  whole  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
lighted  and  heated,  and  water  furnished  sufficient  for 
all  and  every  requirement,  by  means  of  the  ocean  itself ! 
Mr.  Stempel  declares  that  “  the  tides  of  the  ocean  can 
furnish  a  constant  and  unlimited  power,  which  can  by 
friction  be  converted  into  any  amount  of  electricity  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  light,  heat,  and  power  for  the 
use  of  man.  He  proposes  to  build  immense  basins  in 
the  sea,  in  the  shallow  water  of  an  inlet  near  the  shore, 
where  there  are  high  floods.  Two  walls  are  to  be 
bailt  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  One  will  be 
built  at  the  inlet’s  mouth  to  shut  off*  the  sea  ;  the  other 
a  given  distance  apart,  to  divide  the  inlet  into  two 
basins.  Each  wall  will  have  a  flood-gate,  through 
which,  when  open,  the  sea  can  flow  in.  At  high  tide  the 
flood-gate  nearest  the  land  is  shut.  Six  hours  after,  at 
ebb  tide,  the  gate  of  the  outer  basin  is  closed,  and  thus 


Mr.  Stempel  will  have  one  great  basin  full  of  water. 
Smaller  gates  in  the  wall  of  the  first  basin  are  then 
opened,  and  the  water  rushes  through,  turning  as  it 
runs  a  thousand  turbine  wheels,  which  in  their  turn 
keep  in  motion  the  electrical  machines,  from  which  it 
is  proposed  to  generate  sufficient  electricity  to  furnish 
the  entire  country  with  light,  heat,  and  motive  power. 
****** 

The  Electric  Light  has  not  as  yet  been  a  thorough 
success  in  London.  At  a  recent  trial  of  its  pale,  cold 
light  there  was  some  hitch  in  the  arrangements,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  decisive  and  clamorous  call  for  “  gas” 
was  made.  At  Westgate-on-Sea,  however,  through 
admirable  forethought  and  splendid  planning,  by  people, 
I  suppose,  who  thoroughly  knew  their  business,  this 
“young”  town,  as  yet  hardly  known  by  the  multitude, 
mastered  the  Electric  Light  famously.  A  great  many 
gentlemen,  scientifically  desirous  of  witnessing  in  its 
perfection  this  as  yet  novel  mode  of  lighting,  assembled 
on  the  2nd  of  December  here  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
well  rewarded.  The  lighting  is  described  as  being 
“  clear  as  a  tropical  moonlight,”  although  it  happened 
in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  rainy  winter  mist.  The  sight 
must  have  been  a  very  pretty  one.  Lamps  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  globe  shape,  but  rendered  half  opaque,  were  used, 
and  it  is  said  these  diminish  by  very  many  degrees  the 
intensity  of  the  light. 

The  Gleaner. 


BY  MRS.  J.  KENT  SPENDER. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  VI. 

fT  will  take  a  violent  shock  to  open  her 
eyes,  the  poor  innocent,  unsuspecting 
thing !’’  some  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dornton  had  pro¬ 
phesied  for  weeks  past,  with  tongues 
wagging  as  they  had  not  wagged  for 
years  on  the  state  of  domestic  affairs  at 
the  villa. 

A  few  of  the  older  matrons  had  ventured 
upon  mild  remonstrances  and  delicately-hinted 
f)  expressions  of  sympathy  lately  when  they  had 
(  visited  Godwyn  and  chanced  to  find  her  alone. 
But  such  an  experiment  was  never  repeated.  For  the 
indignation  which  had  flashed  from  Mrs.  Bardsley’s 
eyes,  and  the  loyal  defence  which  she  took  upon  herself 
to  make  for  any  course  of  conduct  which  her  husband 


thought  fit  to  adopt,  had  confounded  these  well-meaning 
women,  and  offended  them  not  a  little. 

“  Some  day  or  other,”  they  said  in  whispers  amongst 
themselves,  “  Mrs.  Bardsley  would  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  state  of  things  which  would  astonish  her,” 
and  which  would  be  the  direct  sequence  of  events 
which,  had  she  been  a  person  of  the  most  ordinary 
common  sense,  “  she  might  have  seen  to  have  been 
prepared  under  her  very  nose  !” 

People  had  given  her  meaning  glances,  Godwyn  had 
become  white  and  trembling  and  smitten  by  the  thought 
of  their  uncalled-for  cruelty  and  the  suspicions  which 
she  hated  them  for  entertaining.  For  whilst  they  were 
remarking  to  each  other,  “  If  her  eyes  are  not  opened 
now  no  one  will  have  any  pity  for  her,”  they  did  not 
sufficiently  count  on  the  fact  that  there  was  one  social 
misdemeanour  which  had  hitherto  been  quite  unin- 
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I  teUigible  to  Godwyn  Bardsley.  Before  the  arrival  of 
j  Olive  von  Hannenberg  Godwyn  had  never  been  able  to 
understand  how  any  grown  woman,  supposed  to  have 
some  self-respect,  would  go  to  the  extent  of  serious 
flirtation  with  a  married  man.  She  had  heard  that 
there  were  some  grown  women  who  could  make  them¬ 
selves  absurd  by  “  aping  girlhood,”  and  pretending 
that  their  neighbours’  husbands  could  be  their  lovers. 
But  she  had  believed  in  this  accusation  about  as  much 
as  she  believed  in  the  common  report  that  many  English 
ladies  drank  eau-de-Cologne,  brandy,  or  chloral  in 
secret.  If  she  had  ever  happened  to  take  up  one  of 
those  unwholesome  novels  whose  writers  seemed  to 
have  a  morbid  love  for  unhealthy  topics  she  had  flung 
the  book  down  with  horror  before  she  had  read  much 
of  it,  remarking,  as  usual,  that  she  “  did  not  believe  it.” 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  her  old  acquaintance  Olive’s 
manner  and  Olive’s  vanity  had  appeared  ridiculous  to 
her,  but  she  had  blamed  the  influence  of  French  and 
German  society  rather  than  Olive’s  heart.  And  though 
her  wonder  and  pain  had  increased  when  Madame  von 
Hannenberg  sought  for  her  husband’s  sympathy  rather 
than  for  hers,  she  never  for  one  moment  supposed  that 
Humphrey  would  pay  attention  to  advances  which  had 
roused  her  own  surprise  and  indignation. 

“  The  position  is  so — so  strange — the  world  is  hard, 
and  will  interpret  it  in  its  own  way.  But  oh,  how 
wicked  these  people  must  be  themselves  to  have  such 
evil  thoughts  in  their  hearts  and  to  have  suspicions  of 
my  Humphrey?'  she  would  think,  her  cheeks  mantling 
higher  and  higher  with  honest  blushes  as  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  set  her  teeth  as  if  she  were  a  man,  shut 
her  eyes,  and  bear  what  was  awkward  and  disagreeable, 
but  still — for  a  time — she  supposed  inevitable. 

She  could  scarcely  have  explained  herself  how — 
when  she  received  the  letter — she  attached  more  im¬ 
portance  to  it  than  she  would  have  done  had  not  these 
sinister  prophecies  reached  her  ears. 

The  letter  itself,  as  she  was  ready  to  reason,  should 
have  had  no  possible  power  to  affect  her.  Yet  it  might 
almost  have  seemed  as  if  it  were  alive  like  a  poisonous 
serpent  that  had  actuajjy  stung  her  ;  such  a  sickly  chill 
did  it  send  through  her  veins,  such  a  strange  shi'^er  of 
anguish,  that  her  face,  which  had  been  flushed  as  she 
;  opened  it,  became  as  suddenly  blanched,  and  her  slender 
figure  swayed  with  the  intensity  of  the  shock. 

“  How  foolish  I  am  !”  she  said,  placing  her  hand  on 
her  heart,  as  if  by  its  presence  she  could  deaden  the 
vibration.  “  Am  I  not  sore  of  Humphrey’s  affection  ? 
Good  heavens  !  what  did  it  mean  ?  Why  should  she 
let  this  poisonous  letter  sting  her  ?”  She  could  not 
believe  in  the  faintest  taint  of  impurity  or  double  dealing 


in  her  beloved — his  soul  was  white  as  her  own — un¬ 
sullied  as  hers  was  by  that  form  of  human  frailty,  and 
yet  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  account  to  herself  for  this 
sudden  shock,  which  seemed  to  make  the  very  springs 
of  her  being  stand  still.  One  of  her  little  girls  was 
with  her,  and  her  fingers  had  tightened  convulsively  on 
the  child’s  tender  hand  in  that  moment  of  pain. 

“  Mamma  dear,  you  hurt  me,  and  why  are  you 
trembling  ?”  cried  the  little  one,  astonished,  and  the 
cry  recalled  Godwyn  to  herself. 

“  It  is  some  wicked  deception,  and  it  must  be  my 
duty  to  prove  it  untrue.  I  have  been  in  a  sort  of  way 
challenged  to  prove  it,”  she  thought  as  her  bent  figure 
grew  straight  again  and  she  opened  one  of  the  windows 
and  leant  out  of  it  like  one  being  suffocated.  There 
were  drops  of  perspiration  on  her  forehead,  and  that 
trembling  of  horror  and  disgust  was  still  upon  her. 
“  For  the  children’s  sake  these  cruel  liars  shall  be  put 
to  silence  for  ever  !  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  help 
before,  but  they  have  given  me  some  power  of  helping 
noiv.  I  will  summon  strength  to  go  to  the  cottage, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  evening  comes,  I  will  show 
Humphrey  the  letter.  We  two  will  laugh  over  it  and 
tear  it  in  pieces  !  Together  we  will  concoct  some  good 
plan  for  exposing  such  falseness  !’’ 

“  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us  two !”  she  thought  to 
herself,  as,  thickly  veiled,  she  set  out  for  her  expedi¬ 
tion,  unable  to  account,  except  on  the  score  of  illness, 
for  the  undefinable  sensation  which  was  oppressing  her 
still  as  with  a  mysterious  terror.  “  It  is  just  because  I 
am,  as  the  doctor  told  me  a  week  ago,  so  feeble,  that  I 
am  again  as  ridiculously  silly  as  I  used  to  be  when  a 
child,  haunted  by  the  spiritual  shape  of  some  mighty 
sorrow  which  did  not  exist.  It  is  just  as  unreal  now 
as  it  used  to  be  then,  but  just  as  ghastly  and  over¬ 
powering,”  she  thought,  trying  to  scold  herself  into 
common  sense  as  she  walked  on  determinaiely  towards 
the  cottage.  Could  she  be  so  ungrateful,  so  mean,  as 
to  distrust  Humphrey  ?  Oh  no,  she  was  going  to 
clear  him.  Her  part  had  been  to  thank  God  for  so 
dear  a  companion  through  all  these  years.  Something 
in  her  present  state  of  spiritual  and  mental  confusion 
seemed  to  recall  that  state  of  childish  suffering  from 
which  Humphrey  had  rescued  .her  as  a  boy.  She  had 
felt  then  as  if  she  were  going  wild  ;  she  felt  in  some 
incomprehensible  way,  and  very  oddly,  a  little  like  it 
now.  But  the  vision  which  rose  before  her  eyes  of 
the  boyish  face  and  curly  hair  and  the  sound  of  the 
merry,  ringing  Hugh,  which  seemed  to  ring  once  more 
in  her  ears,  urged  her  on  to  the  mission  which  was  so 
distasteful  to  her — where  she  had  been  summoned — 
into  that  garden. 
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“  Oh,  my  love,  my  love !’  her  heart  seemed  to  cry, 
“  how  could  they  doubt  you  ?  As  if  I  could  let  any 
terrible  mistake  come  between  us — as  if  I  could  let 
them  speak  against  you !  If  we  could  only  get  away 
together  from  these  cruel  tongues,  as  we  used  to  when 
we  were  boy  and  girl,  and  I  could  feel  your  warm 
hand  holding  mine  tight  as  you  used  to  hold  it  then — 
before  we  knew  anything  about  the  wickedness  in  the 
world — I  should  never  be  afraid  of  anything  !’’ 

The  air  began  to  revive  her.  She  looked  around — 
at  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  blue  sky  over  her 
head — and  felt  as  if  God’s  world  was  getting  purer  and 
healthier  again.  She  could  not  go  into  the  house,  but 
she  walked  as  bravely  as  possible  in  at  the  garden,  and 
conquered  the  choking  sensation  in  her  throat.  The 
ordeal  was  something  like  having  a  tooth  drawn,  but 
she  reminded  herself  that  it  would  be  over  quickly 
enough  and  that  she  could  go  through  it,  much  as  she 
disliked  it,  for  Humphrey’s  sake.  Should  Madame 
von  Hannenberg  catch  sight  of  her  from  the  windows, 
and  wonder  at  her  for  being  there,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  tell  her  all  the  truth. 

Her  heart  beat  a  little  quickly  as  she  stood  amongst 
some  thickly- planted  bushes,  with  piles  after  piles  of 
translucent  leaves  glowing  in  the  sun  like  flakes  of  gold. 
Even  in  that  moment  of  vexation  and  anxiety,  with  the 
dominant  wish  to  get  away  from  the  place,  she  could 
not  help  noticing  what  a  beautiful  morning  it  was, 
and  what  streaks  of  topaz  light  flashed  between  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  and  lit  up  the  grass  and  the  gravel 
path.  One  of  the  French  windows,  which  Olive  had 
ordered  to  be  made  when  her  pretty  residence  had  been 
fitted  up  for  her,  was  purposely  left  open,  and  Mrs. 
Bardsley  could  not  help  noticing,  as  she  drew  near  it> 
that  the  rose-coloured  blind  had  been  drawn  up,  and 
that  she  could  see  into  the  room  without  being  seen 
herself  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  bushes.  For  one 
moment  she  was  able  to  wonder  at  the  ambush,  which 
was  not  of  her  own  preparing,  but  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her ;  at  the  next  she  was  too  paralysed 
with  fear  to  be  able  to  move.  And  then  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  stand  with  her  hands  wrung  together  and 
fier'i*.'’'*!»th  held  in  for  a  period  which  seemed  to  her 
strained  and  shudubivn^  mind  to  be  a  terrible  length  of 
time,  till — seeing  as  plainly  as  a^as  possihb  to  see 
with  the  hot  blood  surging,  as  it  were,  to  her  poor 
bewildered  brain,  and  a  cloud,  which  seemed  half  to 
blind  her,  coming  before  her  eyes — she  beheld  to  her 
misery  a  sight  which  she  would  have  called  incredible 
had  not  she  herself  been  there  to  witness  it. 

She  saw  and  could  reason  on  nothing  more.  The 
strange  cloud,  to  be  accounted  for  by  no  physical  laws. 


which  made  everything  look  as  if  it  were  set  on  fire, 
was  blotting  out  the  outlines  of  the  trees  and  gravel 
paths  as  she  stumbled  out  of  Olive’s  grounds  and  made 
her  way  by  an  effort  of  will  into  the  public  road, 
scarcely  heeding  where  she  went.  “  Mademoiselle  je 
le  veuse”  somebody  had  called  her  playfully  when  she 
was  young,  and  that  energy  of  character  seemed  to  come 
to  her  assistance  now,  even  when  she  was  driven  to 
desperation,  enabling  her  to  conquer  her  faintness  and 
escape  from  the  notice  of  strangers.  The  mere 
effort  of  motion  was  as  terrible  to  her  at  that  moment 
as  that  of  one  who  could  not  sv  im,  and  who  was 
wading  in  deepening  waters.  There  was  a  beating  at 
her  temples  now  as  well  as  at  her  heart ;  but  she  drew 
down  her  veil  to  hide  the  deadly  pallor  which  she  knew 
was  coming  over  her,  and  composed  her  features  to  look 
as  usual  if  she  should  happen  to  meet  a  friend,  though 
all  the  time  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  struck  with  a 
mortal  blow,  and  was  creeping  away  like  some  agonised 
dumb  animal  to  hide  her  wound  and  die. 

Once  or  twice  she  stopped  herself  and  tried  to  steady 
her  nerves,  wondering  if  she  were  the  victim  of  some 
horrible  nightmare,  or  if  she  were  going  idiotic. 
There  was  an  idiot  man  who  wandered  about  begging 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knaresbury  in  whose  story 
she  had  always  taken  a  special  interest.  When  he  was 
a  boy  of  fifteen  this  poor  fellow  had  left  his  home  for 
a  few  days  in  search  of  work,  and  had  returned  to  find  j 
that  there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  village  in  which  he  [ 
lived.  The  fire  had  spread  in  the  night  from  one  I 
thatched  cottage  to  another,  and  though  most  of  the  I 
inmates  had  been  saved,  there  had  been  no  one  to  I 
remember — till  too  late — the  danger  to  which  his  I 
widowed  mother  and  little  sister  were  exposed,  and  as  , 
neither  of  them  had  screamed  for  help  or  appeared  at 
the  window,  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been 
suffocated  by  the  smoke.  When  the  poor  boy  returned 
and  found  ail  that  he  loved  on  earth  vanished,  and  the 
little  house  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  he  fled  with  a 
wild  cry  from  those  who  would  comfort  him — a  bitter  j 
cry  of  desolation — “  There  is  no  good  God.”  Ever 
since  in  his  gibberings  and  chatterings  he  had  repeated 
that  one  sentence  plainly,  making  tfltr  Jilnnd.fwzv 
.tlose  who  heard  him.  And  Gcdwyn,  who  had  often 
scolded  the  idle  children  who  tormented  him,  hooting 
and  pelting  the  poor  creature  with  stones,  had  found  all 
her  efforts  useless  when  she  attempted  to  persuade  him 
to  enter  a  church. 

In  her  present  bewilderment  of  mind  she  seemed  to 
confuse  her  own  story  with  that  of  this  poor  lad.  The 
whole  universe  seemed  to  be  suddenly  reduced  to  a 
ghastly  heap  of  ashes  ;  the  solid  earth  seemed  to  be 
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failing  beneath  her  feet.  Now  that  Humphrey  had 
deserted  her,  everything  seemed  to  be  hollow  and 
unreal — everything  but  the  keen  sense  of  desolation 
which  was  driving  her  to  desperation. 

Often  and  deeply  had  she  supped  of  sorrow  before, 
but  never  till  now  did  she  seem  to  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  it. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  sharpest  trial  of  all — the 
temptation  to  believe  in  the  baseness  of  her  fellow- 
creatures — which  was  assailing  her  now.  It  is  better 
to  lose  some  games  than  to  win  them  ;  better  to  be  one 
of  the  few  hearts  which  are  fused  into  gold  in  the 
cauldron  of  suffering  than  to  be  without  a  definite  con¬ 
viction  which  can  keep  a  man  or  woman  patient  even 
when  mortally  hit,  because  of  a  firm  belief  in  the  great 
law  of  love. 

Hitherto  she  had  held  firmly  to  that  law  of  love, 
but  now  she  felt  as  if  no  dawn  could  ever  break  for 
her  again  in  this  world  which  could  make  her  feel 
young  again  before  her  youth  v/as  gone,  or  take  the 
bitterness  away.  Friendship  and  truthfulness  seemed 
to  be  all  a  cheat,  smiles  a  mockery,  and  kindness  barren¬ 
ness.  In  the  delirium  which  had  come  over  her,  and 
which  was  partly  the  result  of  the  sudden  mental  shock, 
nd  partly  owing  to  the  weak  state  of  her  physical 
health,  it  seemed  as  if  the  intervening  years  had  been 
erased  from  her  recollection.  She  had  forgotten  the 
existence  of  her  children,  and  could  only  remember  her 
early  coming  to  Dornton  with  the  miserable  episode 
which  appeared  to  have  ended  her  story.  It  was  as  if 
Humphrey’s  former  love  seemed  to  have  left  a  stain 
upon  her,  and  she  wished  to  revenge  herself  by  her 
contempt !  She  had  given  herself,  she  thought,  too 
easily  to  him  without  allowing  him  to  have  a  sense  of 
conquest  or  of  triumph. 

“  I  might  have  known  that  my  first  impressions  as  a 
girl  were  right — that  he  always  loved  her,  and  had  only 
a  cold  esteem  for  me,”  she  thought,  as  she  dragged  her 
weary  limbs  onwards,  past  the  beach  and  the  well- 
known  cliffs,  going  she  scarcely  knew  whither. 

The  recollection  of  a  fault  could  have  made  her  bear 
her  suffering  in  that  fevered  state  of  mind  more  pa¬ 
tiently.  If  it  would  not  have  reconciled  her  to  her  loss, 
she  could  still  have  believed  in  Divine  justice.  But  in 
the  frenzy  for  which  she  was^  scarcelygaccountable 
even  her  Christianity  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  deserted 
her. 


'  “  Ah,  what  have  I  done  that  he  should  rend  my 
heart  ?  Did  I  not  love  him  better  than  all  the  world  ? 
Did  I  give  him  any  cause  for  a  single  day  to  doubt  of 
my  entire  devotion  to  him  ?  Was  it  of  any  use  all  my 
trying  to  be  patient  and  good?  Did  I  not  try  to  be 
unselfish  in  receiving  this  woman  ?  And  directly  he 
has  seen  her  again  he  has  forgotten  everything  about  me ; 
whilst  she — was  she  less  than  human  that  in  stealing  his 
heart  it  should  be  nothing  to  her  that  n-ine  could  be 
broken  ?  Oh,  if  I  had  only  a  mother  that  I  might  weep 
upon  her  breast — some  one  who  would  pity  me  and 
hide  me  from  the  sight  of  every  one  !  Why  should  I 
suffer  so  much  ?”  she  moaned  to  herself,  shuddering 
visibly  as  she  walked  ;  her  fearless  eyes  sinking  for  the 
first  time  shamed  to  the  ground.  “  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
the  toy  of  some  blind,  inscrutable  power — as  if  I  had 
been  deceived  by  an  angel  of  light.  Was  I  not  happy 
enough  when  I  was  married  ?  Did  I  not  believe  in  the 
blessings  which  would  result  from  my  prayers — in  the 
sincerity  of  Humphrey’s  promises,  and  in  the  candour  of 
his  emotions  ?” 

Why  was  she  offered  in  a  sort  of  holocaust  for  other 
people’s  sins  in  an  agony  like  this  ?  The  night  grew 
thick  around  her — the  mystery  of  her  destiny  terrified, 
and  her  heart  was  full  of  bitterness.  Self-conquest  had 
always  hitherto  seemed  to  her  to  be  possible,  but  now 
nature,  so  long  subdued,  had  become  a  fearful  antago¬ 
nist  to  be  wrestled  with.  Tormenting  spirits  seemed 
to  be  whispering  in  her  ear  as  these  doubting  thoughts 
deprived  her  of  her  only  source  of  comfort.  She 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  God,  as  well  as  by  the 
human  friends  who  had  loved  her.  Life  and  death 
had  become  a  strange  bewildering  puzzle  ;  life,  per¬ 
haps,  worse  than  death,  so  that  she  felt  as  if  it  mattered 
little  what  might  become  of  her. 

My  readers,  there  may  be  some  of  you  who  will 
accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  but  there  are  others  to 
whom  my  words  may  be  the  mere  ghost  of  the  reality, 
and  who  may  know  s  omething  of  that  cry  of  desola¬ 
tion  echoed  by  suffering  humanity,  and  which  was 
uttered  even  by  the  Sinless  One  in  a  moment  of  acutest 
agony.  But  it  is  better  that  I  should  not  attempt  to 
describe  any  more.  For  there  are  paroxysms  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  transcend  the  power  of  language,  and  the 
tearless  anguish  of  which  no  one  knows  but  He 
who  made  us  can  only  be  dimly  shadowed  forth  in 
words. 
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the  exception  of  the  theatres,  which  are 
always  crowded,  and  of  official  dinner  par¬ 
ties  which  have  been  going  on  in  regular 
succession  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee  and  at  the  variou'. 
State  Ministers’, 

Paris  has  been  as 
dull  and  dreary  as 
the  weather  itself 
during  this  dark 
month  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  And  yet  our 
beau  monde  are 
daily  coming  back 
to  us,  and  the 
front  boxes  at 
the  Opera  and 
Theatre  Fran^ais 
are  once  more 
graced  by  the 
flowers  of  beauty 
and  elegance 
which  blossom 
within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  world 
only. 

The  Amants  de 
Verone,  with 
Capoul  and  Mile. 

Heilbron,  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  at¬ 
tract  the  elite  of 
foreign  society  as 
well  as  the  most 
charming  Pari- 
siennes,  who  rival 
with  one  another 
in  fashionable 
toilettes  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  dia¬ 
monds. 

As  long  as  vie  de  chateau  is  kept  up  with  its  present 
spirit,  with  hunting  parties,  ye/ej,  concerts,  balls,  and 
private  theatricals,  Paris  must  needs  remain  dull  and 
sad.  Besides  which,  Parisians  are  now  feeling  a  great 
void.  They  are  undergoing  the  reaction  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  Exhibition.  They  miss  the  anima¬ 
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tion,  the  fetes y  the  ever-changing  crowds  of  visitors 
The  Palace  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  was  to  them  an  ever- 
interesting  resort  for  amusement  and  recreation,  and  in 
the  immense  concourse  of  people  gathered  beneath 

its  peaceful  flags, 
friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  met  who 
had,  perhaps, 
been  parted  and 
estranged  for 
years ;  and  cele¬ 
brities  in  every 
department  of 
science  and  lite¬ 
rature,  as  well  as 
persons  of  the 
highest  rank, were 
daily  to  be  seen 
admiring  and 
studying  the  mar¬ 
vels  heaped  toge¬ 
ther  in  those  vast 
galleries. 

No  wonder  Paris 
feels  strangely  dull 
since  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  closed. 
Foreigners  of  dis¬ 
tinction  are  for 
the  most  part 
gone,  and  our 
own  noblesse  is 
remaining  as  long 
as  possible  in  its 
provincial  de¬ 
mesnes. 

Happily  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the 
New  Year  is 
bringing  back 
some  animation  to 
our  good  city ;  and  if  the  creme  de  la  creme  still  stand 
aloof  from  this  Republican  capital  of  ours,  the  official 
world  with  the  lesser  noblesse  and  bourgeoisie  suffice  to 
give  entrain  and  brightness  to  the  approaching  times  of 
festivity. 

Christmas  is  not  nearly  so  great  a  fete  with  the  French 
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as  it  is  with  the  English.  Here  tie  great  day  is  the 
your  del* An,  the  day  of  presents  and  bonbons,  visits  and 
good  wishes,  grand  receptions,  dinners,  balls,  and 
soirees. 

Meanwhile  din¬ 
ner  parties  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  splendour  of 
ornaments  for  the 
table  is  daily  in¬ 
creasing.  The 
last  device  con¬ 
sists  in  placing 
at  each  of  the 
four  corners  of 
the  table  a  silver 
Cupid  drawing  a 
gilt  car  full  of 
flowers ;  in  the 
middle  there  is  a 
chariot,  also  filled 
with  choice  blos¬ 
soms,  and  drawn 
by  six  Cupids. 

All  ornaments 
for  the  table  are 
made  to  stand  low 
so  as  not  to  pre 
vent  the  guests 
from  seeing  each 
other  across  the 
table.  Small  bou¬ 
quets  or  large 
single  roses, 
placed  each  in  a 
tapering  Venetian 
glass,  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  each 
lady’s  plate. 

At  a  dinner 
party  in  the  house 
of  a  very  rich 
lady,  the  other 
day,  one  of  the 
pretty  diamond 
lizards  so  fashion¬ 
able  just  now  for 
fastening  on 

flowers  to  the  dress  was  added  to  each  bouquet.  More 
fanciful  still  was  the  surprise  prepared  for  the  ladies  at 
a  celebrated  painter’s  house  not  long  ago.  When  each 
lady  unfolded  her  napkin  a  little  grey  mouse  jumped 
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upon  her  knees!  What  fright,  terror,  screaming, 
ensued  I  It  was  a  stuffed  mouse,  however — a  pretty 
little  iron-grey  mouse  after  the  last  fashion,  meant  to  be 

placed  upon  a 
sealskin  cap ;  for 
this  humble  little 
animal  has  now 
taken  the  place  of 
the  most  brilliant 
exotic  birds  upon 
the  caps  and  to- 
quets  of  our 
elegantes.  Mice 
are  quite  a  fureur, 
and  we  have  even 
seen  a  velvet  to- 
quet  trimmed  with 
a — water-rat  I 
There  have  been 
this  month  in 
Paris  several  great 
weddings  in  high 
life  —  amongst 
these  that  of  Mile. 
Marie  de  Cara- 
man,  sister  of  the 
duke,  with  the 
Count  Maurice  de 
Pange.  The  cere¬ 
mony  took  place 
in  the  nuncio’s 
chapel.  The  bride 
wore  a  Princess 
dress  of  white 
brocade,  which 
admirably  fitted 
her  elegant  and 
aristocratic  figure. 
A  veil  of  Honiton 
point  lace  was  put 
on  very  much  at 
the  back,  with  a 
diadem  of  orange- 
blossoms.  Two 
large  pearls  by 
way  of  earrings. 

Brides’  dresses 
are  made  this 

season  very  simple  and  very  rich,  of  brocaded  silk,  satin, 
and  faille,  deeply  trained,  in  the  Princess  style,  with 
quillings  of  real  Mechlin  lace  and  sprays  of  orange- 
blossoms,  instead  of  loops  of  ribbon,  from  the  top  of 
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fhe  bodice  all  the  vaj'  down.  A  large  bouquet  of  white 
roses,  myrtle,  and  orange-blossoms  is  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  bodice.  The  wreath  is  formed  of  the  same 
flowers  as  the  bouquet.  White  satin  shoes,  with  sprays 
of  orange-blossoms.  Large  pearls  by  way  of  earrings. 
Pearls  are  very  much  in  favour,  not  only  with  brides 
but  with  all  elegant  women,  but  a  pearl  necklace  should 
be  of  dazzling  whiteness,  the  pearls  of  a  certain  size, 
and  perfectly  faultless.  Besides  pearls.  Oriental  jewels 
are  quite  a  Jureur.  This  is  not  surprising  after  the 
fairy-like  wonders  of  our  Great  Exhibition.  There  are 
gigantic  eardrops  and  massive  rings  engraved  with 
Greek,  Arab,  or  Persian  inscriptions. 

There  is  also  a  novelty  in  fans  this  winter.  They 
are  fans  from  which  various  pretty  trifles  may  be  drawn — 
for  instance,  a  dainty  scent-bottle,  a  tiny  looking-glass 
with  frame  of  tortoiseshell  or  gold,  with  diamond  cypher, 
or  a  miniature  powder-box  and  puff — in  fact,  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  fair  coquette. 

These  fans,  however,  are  more  fanciful  than  really 
handsome.  Far  more  beautiful  are  the  painted  fans, 
signed  by  talented  artists,  and  with  mountings  in  tor¬ 
toiseshell  or  mother-of-pearl  and  gold.  Feather  and 
lace  fans  are  also  ever  beautiful  and  ever  fashionable, 
but  these  do  not  alter  much  in  shape  or  style.  It  is 
with  fancy  articles  that  changes  occur  with  every  season. 

In  fancy  jewels,  again,  it  is  still  the  same.  Diamonds 
and  precious  stones  are  always  the  fashion,  but  fancy 
jewels  have  constantly  to  be  renewed  and  altered. 
Monograms  in  gold  of  different  colours  are  much  in 
favour  just  now  as  brooches,  while  Christian  names  in 
small  pearls  or  diamonds  are  also  still  much  approved 
of  for  shawls  or  scarf-pins. 

Our  aristocratic  world  has  received  a  terrible  shock 
in  the  death  of  the  Due  d’Uzes,  who  died  last  week 
after  a  short  illness  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Married 
eleven  years  ago  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  Count 
Louis  de  Mortemart,  whose  grace  and  goodness  are 
roverbial  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  father  of 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  fortune,  most  nobly  employed, 
the  Due  d’Uzes  was  surrounded  with  all  the  domestic 
joys,  all  the  happiness  one  can  dream  of  in  this  world, 
aud  death  has  suddenly  mowed  down  so  much  pros¬ 
perity,  so  much  youth  and  hope,  and  proved  once  more 
most  cruelly  that  here  below  all  is  vanity.  The  duke’s 
obsequies  were  solemnised  with  great  pomp  at  the 
church  of  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin. 

The  prolonged  illness  of  the  Princess  de  Chimay  is 
another  cause  which  prevents  rejoicings  of  any  kind 
among  our  noblesse.  Very  few  are  the  chateaux  filled 
with  joyous  guests  this  season.  The  Count  de  Pleu- 


marten  has  just  given  in  his  chateau  a  charming  fete, 
the  honours  of  which  were  done  with  her  usual  affa¬ 
bility  by  his  daughter.  Princess  Godefroy  de  la  Tour 
d’ Auvergne.  Dancing  was  kept  up  until  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  after  the  cotillion  a  brilliant  supper 
was  served. 

The  fashion  of  dramatic  representations  during  the 
daytime  is  becoming  more  and  more  general.  There  is 
scarcely  any  theatre  now  which  does  not  give  a  matinee 
upon  Sundays  and  fete-dmys.  The  audience  at  these 
daytime  representations  presents  a  strange  contrast,  being 
mostly  composed  of  very  young  and  of  very  old  people. 
Mammas  who  do  not  like  their  young  ones  to  sit  up 
late  are  often  coaxed  into  giving  them  the  desired  treat 
by  day  ;  and  the  aged,  who  could  not  bear  the  fatigue 
of  late  hours,  are  often  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  hearing  again  some  of  their  old  favourite  plays  and 
operas. 

There  are  some  pretty  new  fancy  pieces,  such  as  La 
GrSce  de  Dieu  and  La  Camargo,  but  the  great  success 
of  the  season  is  still  The  Lovers  of  Verona,  the  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ivry. 
Capoul  and  Mdlle.  Heilbron,  already  so  much  applauded 
in  Paul  it  Virginie,  win  new  laurels  every  evening  at  the 
Salle  Ventadour  with  this  new  opera. 

The  fashions  of  the  day  are  all  taken  up  just  now 
by  elegant  visiting  and  promenade  costumes  and  toilettes 
for  dinner  parties  and  the  Opera.  There  is  no  question 
as  yet  of  balls  in  Parisian  saloons,  but  our  first  modistes 
are  working  for  Nice  and  other  Southern  resorts  where 
the  orange-tree  blossoms,  while  we  are  shivering  in 
alternations  of  rain  and  snow. 

As  for  giving  an  exact  definition  of  the  fashions  of 
the  day,  it  is  simply  impossible,  there  is  so  much  variety, 
such  a  number  of  different  models  equally  in  favour. 
Thus  we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  paniers  and 
fourreaux.  Princess  dresses  and  Louis  XV.  coats  and 
waistcoats,  and  dresses  with  a  tablier  and  plastron  of 
pleated  material  from  the  top  of  the  bodice  to  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt,  short  costumes,  semi-trained  skirts,  and 
court  trains. 

And  with  chapeaux  it  is  just  the  same.  They  are 
either  quite  small,  like  Russian  caps  and  Spanish  toquets, 
or  else  they  are  of  felt,  with  broad  brim  turned  up 
jauntily  mousqmtaire  fashion,  and  acocade  bow  fastening 
on  a  long  ostrich  feather,  streaming  at  the  back.  There 
are  also  charming  little  sealskin  caps,  and  hats  put  on 
low  over  the  eyes,  in  the  Niniche  style.  Bonnets  entirely 
covered  with  velvet  and  satin  foliage,  either  all  of  the 
same  colour  or  of  several  gradually  shaded  tints.  And 
the  Restauration  bonnet  of  plain  stretched  velvet,  very 
simple  and  distingue  looking,  with  a  cluster  of  feathers 
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of  the  same  colour  as  the  bonnet.  This  model  is  made 
both  in  black  and  in  coloured  velvet. 

The  Niniche  bonnet  is  very  pretty  for  a  young  girl 
when  made  of  plushy  felt,  with  a  large  Alsatian  bow 
in  the  top  of  the  border.  A  satin  ribbon  is  laid  across 
the  crown  and  tied  behind  with  a  cluster  of  rosebuds. 

The  Merveilleux  is  made  of  velvet  and  satin  striped 
pekin,  and  trimmed  with  gold-edged  satin  ribbon  and 
gold-tipped  feathers. 

Then  there  is  the  Breton,  the  Charbonnier,  and  the 
Romeo  bonnet,  all  most  pretty  and  becoming ;  and  in 
more  sober  style  the  Directoire  chapeau,  entirely  of 
velvet,  with  a  cluster  of  feathers.  The  somewhat  large 
crown  is  partly  concealed  by  the  feather  trimming.  This 
shape  is  more  suitable  than  any  of  the  others  now  in 
fashion  for  ladies  of  a  certain  age. 

We  have  just  been  shown  three  bonnets  ready  to  be 
sent  off  to  Nice  ;  one  is  in  the  diadem  shape,  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  black,  bronze,  and  dead  gold 
foliage,  the  two  others  for  two  young  sisters,  bound  and 
stitched  with  silk  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  long  seal- 
brown  Amazon  feather  drooping  at  the  back. 

A  bonnet  in  the  Empire  shape  is  of  dark  garnet- 
coloured  velvet,  with  three  tips  of  feathers  in  front, 
velvet  loops,  and  a  bead  border  round  the  edge.  Velvet 
drapery  inside  the  border,  and  velvet  strings. 

A  cream-white  felt  capote  is  trimmed  with  puffings 
of  silk  gauze  of  the  same  colour,  and  two  large  full¬ 
blown  pink  roses  placed  on  the  top,  with  a  few  buds 
and  leaves.  Strings  of  black  velvet. 

A  bonnet  suitable  for  an  elderly  lady  ;  the  border  is 
fringed  with  black  and  old  gold  beads ;  the  black  satin 
crown  is  trimmed  with  one  long  feather.  The  border 
is  of  black  velvet,  with  a  scarf  of  black  tulle  crossed 
over  it,  and  fastened  with  sprays  of  black  and  old  gold 
Hlies  of  the  valley.  The  same  black  tulle  scarf  forms 
the  strings. 

A  black  felt  bonnet  in  the  Niniche  shape  has  a  border 
of  tips  of  ostrich  feathers  all  round  the  edge,  which  is 
finished  on  one  side  with  three  tips  of  feathers  and  a 
small  cluster  of  roses  of  different  colours.  Strings  of 
black  velvet  crossed  over  the  crown. 

And  a  long-haired  grey  felt  Breton  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  maroon  feathers,  and  a  long  torsade  of  maroon 
velvet,  fastened  on  each  side  with  old  gold  ornaments. 
Strings  of  maroon  satin. 

But  few  flowers  are  worn  upon  bonnets  this  winter ; 
feathers  are  very  generally  preferred.  For  ball  dresses 
also  they  are  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  they  were,  none 
but  young  girls  wearing  them.  In  general  a  very 
heavy  style  prevails  even  for  ball  toilettes.  At  a  ball 
ately  given  for  a  very  handsome  wedding,  where  above 


eight  hundred  people  were  present,  the  ladies’  toilettes 
were  all  magnifleent  combinations  of  satin,  velvet,  and 
brocade,  and  even  among  the  young  ladies  there  were 
none  dressed  in  those  light,  vapoury  fabrics  that  were 
formerly  exclusively  chosen  for  ball  toilettes.  Among 
so  many  rich  dresses  we  noticed  that  there  were  in  all 
but  three  of  tarlatan.  The  low  casaquin  jacket  of  dark 
blue,  bronze,  or  garnet-coloured  ribbed  or  embossed 
velvet,  with  facings  of  satin  and  tulle  ruche  round  the 
tops,  was  worn  with  skirts  of  light-coloured  faille  or 
satin  by  a  number  of  very  fashionable  ladies.  Dark- 
coloured  velvet  dresses,  deeply  slashed  with  satin  or 
brocaded  silk,  were  numerous.  Dresses  with  paniers 
were  not  in  the  majority,  and  of  short  dresses  we  saw 
none  at  all.  Long  square  trains  are  all  the  fashion. 
Some  ladies  hold  them  up  by  long  loops  of  satin, 
through  which  they  pass  th.}ir  hand  in  dancing,  but 
the  great  chic  is  to  manage  one’s  train  so  cleverly  as 
not  to  be  troubled  with  it  in  dancing,  and  not  to  hold 
it  up  at  all. 

Young  ladies  do  not  wear  satin  and  brocade  dresses, 
but  they  prefer  to  tulle  and  tarlatan  Indian  cashmere  and 
muslin  de  laine,  trimmed  with  faille  or  satin,  and  with 
very  rich  and  heavy  silk  embroidery.  The  cuirass 
bodice  is  still  worn,  but  cut  low  and  square  at  the  top, 
with  tulle  trimming  as  a  finish. 

A  handsome  ball  toilette  is  of  white  satin  and  white 
brocade.  The  train  is  of  brocade,  with  a  tablier  of 
satin  crossed  with  a  scarf  of  point  lace,  fastened  at  the 
side,  in  Oriental  fashion,  with  a  cluster  of  tiny  humming¬ 
birds  and  roses.  Besides  this,  the  lower  part  of  the 
satin  tablier  is  embroidered  in  a  coral  pattern,  with 
white  and  pink  chenille. 

A  married  lady  cannot  now  go  to  a  ball  in  Paris 
without  spending  at  least  forty  pounds  upon  her 
toilette. 

Visiting  toilettes  are  no  less  elegant  in  their  way, 
and  not  much  less  expensive.  They  are  made  of  fine 
cloth,  vigogne,  or  cashmere,  combined  with  faille, 
satin,  and  velvet. 

Among  the  most  tasteful  costumes  of  the  month  we 
may  mention  : — A  costume  of  seal-brown  cashmere, 
faille,  and  satin.  The  skirt  is  of  faille  and  entirely 
kilted,  with  alternately  four  pleats  of  faille  and  four  of 
satin.  The  Princess  tunic,  of  seal-brown  cashmere,  is 
trimmed  with  two  bias  bands,  one  of  faille  and  one  of 
satin,  and  edged  with  a  grelot  fringe  of  velvet  and 
satin. 

A  toilette  of  slate-grey  faille,  with  facings  of  ribbed 
velvet  to  match,  fastened  with  three  gilt  buttons.  The 
coat  bodice  opens  over  a  waistcoat  of  ribbed  velvet. 
Facings  of  the  same  on  the  sleeves.  The  skirt,  of 
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pleated  faille,  has  deep  facings  of  libbed  velvet  on  each 
side,  marking  out  a  sort  of  tablier  in  front. 

A  costume  of  garnet-coloured  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  embossed  velvet  to  match.  The  front  of  the 
skirt  is  kilted  Scotch  fashion,  with  pleats  going  up  at 
the  side  and  a  band  of  velvet.  The  polonaise  opens 
over  a  very  long  waistcoat,  of  pleated  faille  or  satin, 
fastened  with  gilt  or  Japanese  buttons.  The  long 
sleeves  are  finished  with  a  facing  of  embossed  velvet. 

And  an  indoor  toilette  of  sapphire-blue  cashmere  and 
satin.  All  the  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
plastron  of  pleated  satin,  with  quillings  of  Bretonne 
lace  and  clusters  of  loops  of  satin  ribbon,  lined  with 
old  gold  satin.  At  the  back  the  train  of  Indian  cash- 
mere  is  quite  plain  ;  it  is  lined  with  slightly-quilted  blue 
satin.  The  semi-long  sleeves  are  finished  with  a  satin 
fluting  and  a  deep  frilling  of  Bretonne  lace,  with  loops 
of  double-faced  blue  and  old  gold  satin  ribbon. 

Striped  Pekin  fabrics  and  moire  are  used  by  way  of 
trimmings  in  many  toilettes  instead  of  satin.  Bretonne 
lace — a  sort  of  imitation  of  Mechlin  lace — elegant  and 
inexpensive,  is  the  ornament  of  all  fresh  and  youthful 
toilettes.  Tulle  embroidered  with  white  beads,  chenille, 
and  milk-white  beads  is  preferred  for  married  ladies’ 
dresses. 

With  semi-low  dinner  dresses  it  is  now  very  fashion¬ 
able  to  wear  a  slight  wreath  of  flowers,  put  on  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  corner  of  the  opening  of  the  bodice, 
or  else  slantways  across  the  front  of  the  bodice. 

As  for  feathers,  it  is  considered  more  stylish  to  wear 
them  uncurled,  in  their  natural  state.  They  are  used  in 
profusion  for  ornamenting  dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  and 


even  caps.  Some  modistes  even  go  so  far  as  to  place 
two  or  three  small  tips  of  feathers  at  the  corner  of  the 
opening  of  the  bodice,  matched  in  colour  to  the  material 
of  the  dress,  and  in  very  rich  toilettes  feather  borders 
are  frequently  employed  by  way  of  edgings.  Bands  of 
swansdown  in  all  colours  are  a  pretty  and  fashionable 
trimming  for  cashmere  dresses.  Another  .and  more 
novel  style  of  trimming  consists  of  bands  of  ostrich 
down  two  inches  deep.  These  are  very  tasteful  for 
edging  complete  costumes  of  vigogne,  cashmere,  or 
beige  fabrics.  Upon  beige  especially,  either  light  or 
dark,  it  looks  extremely  well,  neat,  and  ladylike. 

We  will  conclude  with  the  description  of  two  more 
ball  toilettes  fresh  from  the  last  grand  reception  at  the 
Elysee. 

The  first,  a  dress  of  pale  rose-coloured  satin,  em¬ 
broidered  midway  up  in  front  with  clusters  of  pale  blue, 
crimson,  and  moss-coloured  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
tunic  is  of  pale  rose-coloured  Oriental  silk,  looped  up 
very  high  in  front,  forming  paniers  at  the  back,  and 
draped  over  the  satin  dress,  which  has  but  a  narrow 
band  of  embroidery  round  the  bottom.  Very  low 
corselet  bodice  of  rose-coloured  satin,  with  inner 
chemisette  of  pleated  rose-coloured  tulle. 

The  second,  an  entirely  white  toilette  of  cloud-like 
gauze,  with  no  trimming  besides  a  scarf  of  white  satin 
embroidered  in  chenille  with  roses  and  autumn  foliage. 
A  dainty  Louis  XV.  bodice,  with  points,  faced  with 
satin,  and  bouquet  of  roses  at  the  side,  near  the  shoulder. 
Coiffure  in  the  Psyche  style,  with  the  hair  drawn  up 
from  the  roots  at  the  back,  and  arranged  in  a  knot  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  with  one  rose  at  the  side. 
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We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  paper  pattern  the  shape  of  a  jacket 
suitable  for  ouUloor  wear. 

It  is  in  8  pieces. 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  front.  Fig.  J.  Pocket. 

Fig.  z.  Lower  part  of  back.  Fig.  6.  Half  of  collar. 

Fig.  3.  Sidepiece.  Figs.  7  and  8.  Side  gores. 

Fig.  4.  Upper  part  of  back. 

The  shape  is  slightly  double-breasted,  and  open  a  little  at  the  throat  to 
show  the  collar  of  the  dress. 

The  back  is  given  in  two  pieces  for  economy  in  cutting  the  pattern,  bnt  of 
course  in  material  must  be  cut  in  one.  The  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  back 
is  shown  by  the  small  wrap  piece  that  folds  over  the  other  side  of  the  hack. 
The  two  gores  are  joined  together  and  then  inserted  between  the  side  piece 
and  back  on  each  side.  The  narrow  part  is  the  top.  The  seam  should  be 
commenced  at  the  lower  edge,  making  all  edges  even. 

The  jacket  looks  best  made  in  material  same  as  costume,  and  with  velvet, 
satin,  silk,  or  a  contrasting  colour  for  the  collar,  pockets,  side  gores,  and 
trimming  of  the  sleeves. 

We  do  not  give  the  shape  of  a  sleeve,  but  if  any  of  our  subscribers  are 
without  a  good  shape,  Madame  Lctcllier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Oarden, 
will  supply  one  post  free  for  5d. 

The  pattern  will  fit  a  figure  36  inches  in  bust  and  25  inches  in  waist. 
Three  yards  of  double  width  cashmere  or  four  yards  of  single  width  will  cut 
this  shape. 
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HOW  TO  ADORN  THEM 


EXTERNALLY 
OF  VIEW. 


FROM  A  GARDENER’S  POINT 


N  more  thaa  one  occasion  lately  we 
have  entered  somewhat  fully  into 
the  generally-interesting  subject  of 
the  decoration  of  our  dwelling- 
rooms,  halls,  and  passages  with 
evergreen  shrubs  and  flowering  plants ; 
it  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the  present 
article  to  point  out  what  may  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  appearance  of  our  houses 
externally  by  the  gardener’s  skill  and  cure. 
Every  one  must  admit  how  much  of  beauty 
and  of  interest  is  added  to  any  neighbourhood 
where  attention  is  paid,  not  merely  to  a  pleasing  archi¬ 
tectural  design  in  the  buildings  to  be  met  wi  h,  but  to 
their  floral  adornment.  From  the  smallest  cottage  on 
the  estate  to  the  squire’s  mansion  or  the  lord’s  castle 
this  observation  may  receive  confirmation.  Indeed,  we 
most  decidedly  hold  the  opinion  that  pretty  cottages 
and  ornamental  villas  contribute  more  than  their  fair 
proportion  to  the  interest  of  any  country  through  which 
a  traveller  may  take  his  journey.  It  is  not  the  great 
schloss  upon  the  mountain  side  embosomed  in  trees 
grand  and  gloomy  that  arrests  the  eye  as  one  wanders 
through  the  Tyrol  as  much  as  the  pretty  little 
wooden  buildings  that  serve  as  peasants’  dwellings,  and 
as  water-mills  picturesque  in  structure  and  ornamental 
with  flowers.  In  our  own  island,  during  the  last  few 
years,  much  more  attention  than  was  formerly  the  case 
has  been  bestowed  upon  beauty  of  architectural  design, 
and  the  result  is  that  cottages  and  villas  built  within 
the  last  twenty  years  are  greatly  in  advance  of  those  of 
any  earlier  period.  The  villa  residences  that  have  risen 
up  of  late  on  the  outskirts  of  all  cities  and  large  towms, 
and  around  all  railway  stations  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  from  them,  present  a  far  more  agreeable  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  long  rows  and  terraces  of  plain  brick 
houses  in  which  the  past  generation  was  contented  to 
live.  Compare  the  pretty  parsonage-houses  in  our 
rural  districts  recently  built  with  those  heavy  and  ugly 
structures  which  date  back  from  the  Georgian  era.  Look 
St  the  lodge  entrances  which  now  adorn  most  of  our 
largest  country  residences,  many  of  which  are  models  of 
good  architectural  taste,  and  also  of  success  in  garden¬ 
ing.  Take,  again,  the  cottages  on  these  same  estates 
and  compare  them  with  the  hovels — I  may  call  them 


pigsties,  for  they  were  nothing  better — which  were 
once  thought  meet  dwelling-places  for  agricultural 
labourers. 

This  state  of  things  has  passed,  or,  at  any  rate,  is 
rapidly  passing  away  ;  for  such  miserable  tenements 
are  now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with — never,  indeed, 
anywhere  under  a  landlord  who  has  a  proper  sense  of 
his  own  responsibilities  and  a  due  regard  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  his  dependants. 

In  all  ranks  of  life  there  is  a  growing  taste,  not 
merely  for  more  comfortable,  but  for  more  ornamental 
homes.  To  a  great  extent  these  two  qualifications  are 
inseparable,  as  homes  to  be  comfortable  must  be 
more  or  less  ornamental,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  orna¬ 
mental  there  is  a  warrant  for  a  certain  degree  of  com¬ 
fort,  at  any  rate,  in  appearance,  which  goes  for  a  great 
deal.  For  the  purpose  of  adornment  the  architect  and 
the  gardener  should  work  together  ;  or  rather,  when  the 
former  has  done  his  part,  the  skill  of  the  latter  should 
be  called  into  play  to  render  all  complete.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  gardener’s  province  and  within  his  power  to 
make  the  barest  and  ugliest  buildings  not  only  pre¬ 
sentable,  but  attractive.  TTie  means  at  his  disposal  are 
ample.  The  chief  requisites  are  adequate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  and  a  certain  amount  of  good  taste  and 
judgment.  It  is  marvellous  what  improvements,  with 
these  qualifications,  can  be  effected  by  the  gardener’s 
aid,  and  at  how  small  a  cost. 

Within  an  easy  walk  of  our  own  study  stands  the 
vicarage-house  of  a  small  rural  parish,  rebuilt  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  income  of  the  living  is  pitiably 
small,  and  for  economy’s  sake  the  old  vicarage  was 
utilised  as  far  as  it  could  be,  and  certain  additions  made 
to  render  it  habitable.  The  aspect  is  north  and  south, 
the  north  side  facing  the  road ;  the  additional  new 
rooms  were,  of  course,  built  to  face  the  souths  and  the 
road  side  of  the  house,  when  finished,  presented  only  a 
porch  entrance,-  with  a  landing  window  above  it,  the 
rest  being  blank  brick  walls.  All  the  new  work  was 
red  brick,  and  the  old  part  rubble  whitewashed.  Any¬ 
thing  more  hopelessly  ugly  in  the  way  of  a  country 
residence  can  hardly  be  imagined.  An  appeal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  to  the  gardener’s  skill,  and  the  exercis¬ 
ing  of  a  little  good  taste  and  a  few  seasons’  growth  have 
already  given  a  very  different  aspect  to  this  unsightly 
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Flat  Pattern,  as.  9d. — Madame  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-strcct,  Covent  Garden. 
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building.  Plants  of  the  small-leaved  silver  ivy  are  now 
twining  over  the  porch  and  covering  a  large  portion  of 
the  staring  red  brick  walls,  while  a  free-growing 
Virginia  creeper  fills  up  the  remaining  space.  Against 
the  old  whitened  walls  a  high  wooden  trellis-work  has 
been  placed,  and  this  is  covered  with  clematis  and 
climbing  roses,  so  that  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  flowers  in  profusion  are  to  be  seen.  No  one  now 
can  pass  through  the  village  without  admiring  this  small 
vicarage-house,  which  without  its  roses  and  its  ivy  would 
be  passed  unnoticed  or  something  worse,  for  architec¬ 
turally  it  has  not  one  single  feature  to  recommend  it.  In 
another  village  at  no  great  distance. from  this  there  is  a 
farmhouse  which  owes  its  attractive  appearance  to  the 
same  cause.  The  house  itself  is  the  plainest  building 
possible — bam-like  under  a  thatched  roof.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  above  these  are  five  windows  ;  there  is  no 
porch — nothing,  indeed,  to  break  the  straight  line  any¬ 
where.  What  can  be  imagined  plainer  or  less  orna¬ 
mental  ?  And  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  no  one  can  pass 
by  without  some  exclamation  of  approval,  for  the 
whole  front  is  covered  with  the  pyracantha,  its  bunches 
of  lovely  bright  red  berries  clustering  thickly  all  over  it, 
and  giving  it  an  appearance  of  a  great  fretwork  of  coral 
beads.  Within  this  same  drive  of  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  a  small  villa  may  be  passed  with  bay-windows, 
one  on  each  side  the  door,  in  the  recesses  of  which, 
and  climbing  to  the  upper  story,  are  plants  of  escallonia 
macrantha — that  beautiful  evergreen  which  flourishes  to 
perfection  in  several  of  the  churchyards  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  all  along  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
and  which  does  not  disdain  to  hoiK>ur  the  less  genial 
climate  of  the  East.  Its  rich  dark  green  foliage  and 
bright  rosy  pink  blossoms  render  k  most  attractive.  It 
is  well  suited  to  adorn  the  walls  of  a  house  in  any 
sheltered  situation. 

We  have  led  our  readers  with  us  along  this  short 
country  drive — one  out  of  many  in  every  nrighbour- 
hood — because  we  are  persuaded  that  upon  such  a 
subject  as  gardening  few  modes  of  instruction  are 
superior  to  observation.  It  is  not  enough  to  sit  at  home 
to  read  and  study  the  theory,  we  must  take  our  book- 
learning  about  with  us  and  see  from  what  others  are 
d(»Dg  how  it  can  be  made  available  in  practice.  There 
is  a  homely  saying,  containing  in  it  a  great  deal  of  troth, 
that  for  a  man  to  become  a  good  farmer  in  any  locality 
it  is  only  needed  that  he  should  look  over  his  neigh¬ 
bours’  hedges.  The  habit  of  observation  in  agriculture 
is  an  abundant  source  of  information,  but  not  more  so 
than  in  most  other  pursuits — in  gardening  it  if  invalu¬ 
able.  There  is  no  small  advantage  in  being  able  to 


avoid  defects  and  insure  success  in  cultivation  at  the, 
expense  of  the  experience  of  others.  We  never  omit 
any  opportunity  which  enables  us  to  see  the  plans  and 
operations  of  other  gardeners — amateurs  as  well  as 
professionals — for  we  are  sure  to  glean  something  that 
may  be  useful  to  ourselves.  Touching  this  very  subject 
upon  which  we  are  now  engaged,  we  have  derived  one 
or  two  useful  hints  from  a  visit  which  we  recently  paid 
to  the  splendid  gardens  at  Gunton,  near  Cromer — the 
seat  of  Lord  Suffield — so  often  visited  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Skirting  a  long  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the 
house  is  a  dwarf  walk  covered  with  a  choice  collection 
of  clematis  and  roses.  The  intertwining  of  these  in 
full  flower,  as  we  saw  them,  produced  a  most  charming 
effect.  The  wall  was  lost  sight  of  in  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  foliage.  We  had  not  time  to  take  note  of 
the  names,  but  the  varieties  of  both  clematis  and  roses 
were  well  selected,  and  as  the  latter  were  mostly  ever¬ 
green,  the  wall  was  not  unadorned  even  in  extreme 
winter.  The  following  list  contains  specimens  of  both 
that  may  with  advantage  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Of 
roses  we  would  mention  Adam,  Homer,  Niphetos, 
Sofrano,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Marechal  Niel,  Devoniensis, 
and  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  and  of  Clematis  Devoniensis, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Jackmanii,  Mrs.  Qnilter,  Sophie, 
Standishii,  and  Thomas  Tennent.  We  give  these  names 
not  so  much  because  they  are  superior  to  all  others,  bnt 
merely  to  make  a  selection  for  those  who  may  find  it 
difficult  amidst  a  legion  of  names  to  make  a  selection 
for  themselves.  Good  plants  of  roses  on  their  own 
roots  can  be  purchased  at  nine  shillings  a  dozen,  and 
clematis,  except  the  new  varieties,  at  twelve. 

There  are  several  small  additions  which,  if  they  do 
not  already  exist,  can  easily  be  made  to  most  houses, 
and  wWch,  in  our  opinion,  must  wonderfully  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  them,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  flowers.  The  chief  of  these  are 
porches,  verandahs,  trellis-work,  and  Wardian  or 
window  cases.  As  we  have  already  in  two  illustrated 
articles  given  instruction  as  to  the  fitting-up  of  window- 
cases,  we  will  omit  these  at  the  present  time,  and  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  other  three  jx)ints. 

A  well-constructed  porch  is  not  merely  an  ornament, 
but  a  great  convenience,  to  every  bouse,  whether  it  be 
cottage  or  mansion.  It  keeps  it  warm  in  winter,  and 
saves  a  large  amount  of  dirt  from  being  carried  within 
doors.  Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  we  would 
advocate  the  use  of  a  porch  as  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  wet  shawls  and  umbrellas  and  dirt-bespattered 
goloshes.  Our  desire  is  to  make  the  porch  ornamental 
internally  as  well  as  externally. 

(To  be  continued^ 
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“At  Christmas — Joy  !  Throughout  tho  New  Year — Peace !’’ — Christmas  Card. 


QUOTE  the  motto  from  a  Christmas 
card  chosen  from  one  of  the  very  best 
collections  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
labour  of  love  to  review  things  so 
really  artistic  as  these  cards.  The 
one  from  which  the  above  motto  is  taken 
is  a  small  pocketbook  card  of  the  months, 
containing  a  picture  for  each  month, 
most  beautifully  executed,  and  two  lines 
of  verse  illustrative  of  the  month.  The  pictures 
on  the  outside  of  this  beautifully-finished  card  are  even 
more  perfect  than  those  within.  Very  artistic  are  two 
long  cards  with  dark  green  background  and  engravings 
[suitable  to  Christmas.  Others  of  the  same  size,  with 
aimson  background,  have  also  engravings  and  verses, 
both  being  surrounded  with  wreaths  of  mistletoe.  Other 
lards  have  a  light  warm  grey  background,  with  a 
harrow  border  of  a  darker  shade  of  grey.  The  mottoes 
|in  all  cases  are  highly  superior  to  those  on  the  usual 
ran'of  Christmas  cards.  For  instance,  on  a  card  repre¬ 
senting  violets  and  daisies  we  have  the  following 
lines : — 

“  Fair  as  are  tlie  flowers 

That  greet  with  this  thy  view. 

Fair  be  all  the  hours 
That  fill  this  year  for  you !’’ 

The  telephone  card  is  very  amusing.  One  scene 
Represents  two  lovers,  interrupted  at  the  lady’s  end  by 
ner  mamma,  who,  putting  her  ear  to  the  wire  instead 
|of  her  daughter’s,  receives  the  love  vows  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  gentleman  at  the  other  end.  The  quotation, 
irom  Goldsmith’s  Traveller,  is  appropriate  : — 

“And  winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May.” 

“  The  Arts”  is  a  beautifully-executed  card.  Per¬ 
fectly  delicious  is  the  dog  with  a  lace  collar  who 
ippears  on  a  New  Year’s  card.  His  head  is  remark- 
ibly  like  a  plum-pudding,  and  a  delightful  expression 
)f  perfect  self-contentment  pervades  his  countenance. 
Almost  as  qumnt  is  the  sister  card,  representing  a  cat 
vith  a  huge  frill  and  bell  round  her  neck. 

I  am  also  much  pleased  with  a  card  representing  a 
traw-work  cigarette-case  tied  round  with  blue  cord, 
nd  inside  appearing  like  an  open  book  with  clasps.  It 

impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  card  in  writing.  It  is 
^most  perfect  little  thing. 

The  monogram  and  initial  cards  are  a  new  idea.  A 


scroll  bearing  the  words  “  A  Merry  Christmas”  twines 
round  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  to  send  the  card.  On  another,  the 
letters  forming  the  word  “  Christmas”  are  tastefully 
arranged  as  a  readily-legible  monogram  in  dark  blue 
and  gold  on  a  grey  ground.  I  am  sure  these  cards 
will  be  liked.  Others  have  exquisitely-painted  flowers, 
one,  especially  lovely,  representing  green  barley. 

All  these  are  made  by  Messrs.  Prang  and  Co.,  of 
Boston,  United  States,  and  are  sold  here  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Ackermann,  19 1,  Regent-street. 

Those  of  his  own  production  which  I  am  about  to 
describe  excel  those  of  Messrs.  Prang  in  artistic  loveli¬ 
ness.  The  “  Fairyland’’  cards  by  Miss  E.  G.  Thomsoi. 
are  simply  perfect.  The  conception  is  good,  the  draw¬ 
ing  good,  and  the  composition  excellent.  That  repre¬ 
senting  the  apple-blossoms  is  perhaps  the  loveliest.  I 
wish  I  could  reproduce  it  here.  It  would  be*the  only 
way  of  doing  justice  to  the  graceful  fancy  that  originated 
it.  little  fairies  with  butterfly  wings  are  freeing  the 
apple-blossoms  from  the  web  of  an  enormous  spider, 
in  accordance  with  the  motto — 

“  Setting  free 

Hopes  that  were  bending  into  grey  despair  ’’ 

All  these  “  Fairyland”  cards  have  gilt  backgrounds. 

Another  represents  the  years  as  fairies  riding  upon 
snails,  with  the  motto — 

“  Thus  creep  the  years,  tlms  slowly  glide  they  by. 

And  while  they  seem  to  move  not,  simply  fly.” 

These  cards,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  cost  is.  6d. 
each,  or  7s.  6d.  per  set  of  six  cards. 

Others,  also  of  Mr.  Ackermann’s  own  productioo, 
are  in  illuminated  relief,  and  have  particularly  pretty 
mottoes.  The  drawing  is  very  good,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  cards  representing  the  giving^  of 
alms. 

I  have  been  sent  some  specimens  of  coloured  photo¬ 
graph  cards,  designed,  photographed,  and  coloured 
by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne,  Aylesbury.  Birthday  as  well  as 
Chrisjtmas  and  New  Year  cards  are  included  among  the 
specimens.  Groups  of  roses,  coloured  after  Nature, 
are  very  effective  done  in  this  style.  A  cross,  with  a 
wreath  of  moss  and  drooping  blossoms  hung  on  it,  is 
very  pleasing.  Another  cross,  with  Christmas  roses,  is 
extremely  pretty,  and  bears  the  legend — 
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,I  jvRsiNG  Cap. 


Monogram  (A.D.) 


-Monogram  (K.  H.) 


-Chiiu’s  Winter  Mantle, 
Price  of  Paper  Putteni,  is. 
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Embroidfred  EnG:NG. 


•Embroidered  Edging, 


2  1. — Monogram  (A.C.) 


\  — Monogram  (R  R  ^ 


23.— Nbt  Cap. 


25. — Grls  Hat 


18. — Lace  Eixsing. 


19. — Girls  Hat 


17. — Girl’s  Hat. 
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“  To  Thy  Cross  before  the  evening 
Weary  I  retreat. 

There  may  men  and  angels  find  me 
Ever  at  Thy  feet.” 

A  cross  with  passion-flowers  and  leaves  is  also 
pleasing.  One  of  these  cards  has  the  motto — 

“  Wlien  the  sliore  is  won  at  last, 

Who  will  eount  the  billows  past  ?” 

Those  in  cabinet  size  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Payne  for  thirteen  stamps  ;  carte-de-visite  size  of  the 
same  subjects,  seven  stamps. 

The  cards  prepared  for  Christmas  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Rimmel  are,  as  usual,  new  and  pretty.  His  “  Hearts 
and  Diamonds”  Almanac  is  amusing,  and  very  neatly 
finished.  “  The  Old  Masters”  Almanac,  containing 
portraits  of  Albert  Diirer,  Raffaelle,  Sanzio,  P.  P. 
Rubens,  N.  Poussin,  B.  B.  Murillo,  and  Sir  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  is  very  interesting.  The  Postcard  Christmas 
card  is  a  pretty  novelty.  Another  has  a  wreath  of 
convolvulus,  with  its  pretty  pointed  leaves,  on  a  grey 
ground  with  a  gilt  border.  A  pretty  device  is  a  bird 
carrying  a  letter  containing  the  good  wishes  proper  to 
the  season. 

Mr.  Rimmel’s  boxes  and  hampers  of  scent  are  as 
dainty  as  usual.  Among  the  novelties  is  a  pretty  box 
in  the  shape  of  a  rosy-cheeked  apple,  containing  a  bottle 
of  scent.  This  apple  is  provided  with  a  loop  where¬ 
with  to  hang  it  from  the  branches  of  a  Christmas-tree 
or  from  the  rigging  of  Christmas  ships. 

Our  old  and  constant  advertiser  Lavinia,  whose  coral 
trinkets  I  have  so  often  recommended  to  our  subscribers, 
is  bringing  out  a  new  kind  of  jewellery  made  of  Roman 
or  Chinese  pearls.  These  are  so  excellent  an  imitation 
as  to  be  scarcely  discernible  from  real  pearls.  They 
form  most  elegant  and  effective  ornaments,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  become  very  fashionable.  They 
are  so  low  in  price  as  to  come  within  the  limits  of  a 
young  lady’s  allowance,  and  yet  can  never  become 
common,  as  none  but  ladies  could  wear  pearl  jewellery. 
Coral  is  still  very  fashionable,  and  ladies  cannot  do 
better  than  invest  in  a  set  of  Lavinia’s  really  good  and 
pretty  work  for  ordinary  wear.  The  pearls  are  so 
strong  as  to  be  almost  unbreakable.  I  have  seen  these 
earrings,  and  find  them  very  simple,  girlish,  and  pretty. 
The  price  is  2s.,  and  for  the  larger  size  2s.  6d. ;  crosses, 
23. ;  a  small  pendant  in  the  form  of  a  basket,  is.  6d. ; 
12-row  necklaces,  I2s.;  and  negliges,  15s. 

The  winter  materials  provided  by  Messrs.  Jay,  of 
the  well-known  Mourning  Warehouse  in  Regent- 
street,  are  of  very  beautiful  texture,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  moderate  in  price.  The  short  di  esses  made 
up  by  this  firm  are  particularly  graceful  in  cut  and  style, 
and  there  is  a  completeness  about  the  costumes  sent  out 


by  Messrs.  Jay  that  one  may  look  for  in  viin  at  many 
a  fashionable  modiste's.  Black  satin  is  now  a  favourite 
and  a  most  becoming  material  for  dresses,  and  to  see 
it  in  perfection  one  must  see  it  here,  so  soft  and  rich  is 
the  satin,  so  perfect  the  style  of  the  dress.  The  grena¬ 
dines  are  at  all  prices,  from  28.  6d.  per  yard.  This  is 
an  invaluable  material  to  those  in  mourning,  being 
durable  as  well  as  pretty. 

The  winter  mantles  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jay  are 
extremely  handsome.  The  dolman-visite  form  i; 
popular  for  married  ladies,  the  long  fur-trimmed  jacket 
maintaining  its  position  for  the  younger  members  of 
scKiety,  though  not  worn  nearly  so  long  as  two  winters 
ago,  when  the  regulation  length  was  extremely  incon¬ 
venient.  Messrs.  Jay’s  bonnets  are,  as  usual,  among 
the  loveliest  in  London,  and  I  would  be  content  to  wear 
a  mourning  bonnet  all  my  days  if  I  could  always  have 
one  of  Messrs.  Jay’s. 

The  Oroide  Gold  sold  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Rowe,  88, 
Brompton-road,  is  a  close  imitation  of  1 8-carat  gold. 
The  watches  made  in  this  composition  are  undistinguish- 
able  from  pure  gold,  and  the  works  are  equally  good, 
being  by  the  same  manipulators  as  those  of  real  gold 
watches.  Every  article  is  sold  at  about  one-twentieth 
the  price  of  the  same  object  in  1 8-carat  gold,  and  I  was 
shown  a  locket  in  Indian  gold,  with  massive  design,  that 
had  all  the  appearance  of  being  at  least  twenty  times  its 
real  value.  Earrings  are  made  in  all  the  pure  goldj 
designs,  and  necklets  with  pendants  can  be  had  for  a 
very  small  sum  indeed.  Bracelets  are  made  in  artistic 
patterns,  and  gentlemen’s  sets  of  studs  at  five  shillings 
look  quite  worth  five  pounds.  The  lady’s  watch  at 
35s.  is  beautifully  finished,  and  would  be  an  acceptable 
present  at  this  time  of  giving  and  receiving. 

The  jet  ornaments  manufactored  by  Mr.  John 
Jackson,  16,  Westborough-street,  Scarborough, 
are  in  all  the  newest  patterns,  and,  as  is  always  the! 
case  when  buying  direct  frcan  the  manufacturers,  the 
prices  are  very  low  indeed.  Few  persons  realise  what 
a  different  thing  jet  may  be  made  by  taste  in  design  and 
skill  in  workmanship.  The  dull,  senseless  shapes  that 
we  too  often  see  exhibited  are  quite  enough  to  endue 
us  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  curious  substance, 
but  an  examination  of  some  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  artistic 
patterns  would  speedily  cause  a  change  of  opinion.  His 
monogram  brooches  and  bracelets  are  especially  admir¬ 
able  for  the  care  with  which  the  designs  are  carried  out 
and  for  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  dead  open-wori 
on  the  polished  ground  of  some  of  them,  and  the  perfect 
polish  of  odiers. 

The  designs  of  earrings  and  bracelets  are  equal! 
artistic  and  well  carried  out,  and  this  manufatiturr 
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most  successfully  combines  with  jet  Roman  cameos, 
Florentine  mosaics,  Bohemian  enamelled  paintings,  Swiss 
ivory  carvings  and  medallions.  Oriental  pearls,  and 
Russian  malachite. 

In  Christmas  decorations  the  Gold  Paint  of  Messrs. 
JuDSON  will  be  found  invaluable.  It  is  prepared  ready 
for  u  se,  and  costs  only  Is.  6d.  per  bottle. 

Equally  valuable  in  another  and  even  more  important 
department  is  the  Gelatine  of  Messrs.  G.  Nelson, 
Dale,  and  Co.  I  have  already  frequently  enlarged 
00  its  excellent  qualities  in  these  pages. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  miniature  concert 
the  other  day,  given  on  a  new  and  very  beautiful 
concert  grand  piano  made  by  Messrs.  Brinsmead,  l8, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  is  such  as  to  render  it  immediately  and  peculiarly 
responsive  to  the  slightest  touch,  and  the  repetition  is 
simply  perfect.  The  piano  has  been  expressly  manu¬ 
factured  for  Mr.  Ledger,  of  the  Era,  at  a  cost  of  four 
hundred  guineas.  The  new  and  important  features  of 
its  construction  are  as  follows  : — 

1. — A  new  sostenente  sounding  board.  It  is  claimed 
or  this  sounding  board  that,  owing  to  peculiarities  of 
onstruction,  it  responds  to  the  vibration  of  the  strings 
with  extraordinary  readiness.  The  heightened  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  this  important  part  of  the  instrument  natu¬ 
rally  augments  the  sonority  of  the  tone  produced,  the 
durable  quality  of  which  is  secured  by  the  uuusual 
substance  and  strength  of  the  materials  employed.  2. 
A  greatly-increased  length  and  weight  of  string  between 
the  bridges.  The  strain  upon  the  framework  of  an 
ordinary  concert  grand  is  rarely  more  than  l6  tons ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Brinsmead  and  Sons’  new 
instrument  it  is  no  less  than  30  tons,  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  greatly-augmented  weight  and  strength 
of  the  strings  used.  The  enormous  pressurethus  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  frame  is  sustained  by  several  ingenious 
devices,  as,  for  example,  a  new  system  of  wooden 
bracings  and  a  new  complete  metal  framing,  which, 
with  the  string  plate,  the  plate  over  the  wrest-plank, 
and  the  down  pressure  bar,  is  cast  in  one  solid  piece. 
The  down  pressure  bar  thus  brings  the  entire  weight 
of  the  metal  plate,  as  well  as  the  wooden  supports,  so 


as  to  bear  on  the  strings  that  perfect  solidity  is  offered 
to  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  Moreover,  a  solid  base 
is  given  whence  the  vibrations  of  the  strings  may 
return  to  the  opposite  bridge,  which  is  perfectly  free 
to  continue  their  motions.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  plate  largely  increases  the  strength  of  the  case  as  a 
whole.  3*  Utilised  string  beyond  the  bridges.  The 
parts  of  the  string  below  the  sounding-board  bridge 
are  not,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  listed  and  rendered 
useless.  A  separate  bridge  is  placed  for  them  in  due 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  vibrating  part  of  the 
strings  between  the  bridges.  Above  the  wrest-plank 
bridge  the  strings  are  divided  into  the  harmonic  double 
octave.  These,  by  their  sympathetic  vibrations,  enrich, 
intensify,  and  prolong  the  tone.  4.  Mechanism.  The 
“  action”  of  the  instrument  is  the  perfect  check  repteater, 
invented  by  Messrs.  John  Brinsmead  and  Sons,  and 
patented  by  them  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
With  this  action  the  touch  is  beautifully  light,  certain, 
and  firm,  the  number  of  centres  and  the  amount  of 
friction  being  greatly  reduced.  The  hammer  is  held 
perfectly  in  check  with  every  blow,  although  a  note 
can  be  rapidly  repeated,  even  when  the  key  has  been 
held  down  to  within  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  its 
utmost  limit.  The  durability  of  this  mechanism  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  ten  years  of  constant 
use.  5.  A  third  pedal.  This  pedal  is  connected  with 
an  improvement  upon  M.  Montal’s  invention,  and  secures 
a  sustained  tone  after  the  hands  have  left  the  keys 
without  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  forte  pedal. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  invaluable  this  third  pedal 
will  be  to  rapid  executants.  The  piano  has  a  compass 
of  7^  octaves,  from  G  to  C — viz.,  three  notes  more 
than  was  hitherto  deemed  possible.  These  three  notes 
may  probably  constitute  a  new  departure,  and  we  may 
now  go  on  getting  fresh  notes  and  having  new  music 
written  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  play  upon  pianos 
of  only  the  ordinary  compass. 

In  appearance  this  piano  is  a  very  handsome  instru¬ 
ment,  and  Messrs.  Brinsmead  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  being  its  masters,  and  Mr.  Ledger  upon  being  its 
fortunate  possessor. 
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Edging  in  13kaid  and  Crochet. 


44- — I3edroom  Slipper, 


40. — Design  for  Brace! 


4E — Design  for  Bruces. 
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THE  ENGIASHIVOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 


1 — Ho:je  Dkess. 

Home  dress  in  brown  sill:  r.nd  Indian  casliinero,  also  brown, 
striped  with  old  gold.  The  skirt,  guthered  into  the  band,  forms  ti 
long  train.  In  front  it  is  vei’jr  wide,  and  is  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
pleated  liounce.  Two  scan'cs  of  stripe<l  cashmere  are  arranged  over 
the  skirt ;  one  falls  over  the  train ;  the  other  comes  from  the  side 
scam  at  the  left,  and  is  also  draped  at  the  back,  forming  pleats. 
The  waistband  is  of  old  gold. 

2.  — Ball  Dress. 

Ball  dress.  Princess  shape,  low  bodice,  trimmed  with  throe  npright 
rows  of  blond  lace.  A  plastron  formed  of  plisses  trims  the  front ; 
from  this  a  Douillonne  continues  to  the  feet,  edged  w  ith  bows  of 
ribbon.  The  trimming  simulates  basques  at  the  back,  and  a  number 
of  narrow  plisses  trim  the  skirt  iimm  thence  to  the  edge  of  the  train. 
Bows  of  ribbon,  with  flowers,  edge  this  trimming  at  each  side. 
Bows  and  flowers  in  the  breast  and  on  the  shoulders. 

3.  — Town  Dress. 

Town  dress  of  black  silk  and  black  stamped  velvet.  Tlio  same 
pattern  serves  for  a  house  dress,  with  train,  and  for  a  walking  dress 
without  train.  Short  skirt,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  mounted  in 
hollow  folds  with  heading.  Princess  {xdonaise  with  train,  with 
band  of  velvet  at  the  edge.  The  bodice  crosses  over  and  fastens  at 
the  left  side  with  a  row  of  passementerie  buttons.  The  part  that 
crosses  over  has  a  basque  from  the  side  seam.  Tlie  faiblier  has  a 
revers  of  velvet  at  the  top.  The  tablicr  falls  flat  at  the  right  side, 
and  is  raised  at  the  left  and  draped  under  the  polonaise.  The  back, 
which  forms  a  train,  constitutes  a  short  walking  dress,  owing  to  a 
sjmcial  way  of  raising  the  skirt,  by  means  of  two  loops  placed  under 
the  train  fourteen  inches  from  the  edge.  Both  loops  are  fastened 
over  a  button  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  velvet  revers  at  the  left 
side.  The  train  can  thus  be  gracefully  raised,  so  as  to  allow  tlie 
edge  of  the  skirt  to  be  seen.  The  sleeve  has  a  double  cuff,  one  in 
velvet,  the  other  in  silk,  with  three  buttons.  Hat  of  black  velvet, 
Niniche.  The  crown  is  soft,  and  surrounded  by  ostrich  feuthen; 
black  satin  strings. 

4. — Walking  Dress. 

Walking  di-ess  of  Scotch  plaid  in  blue  and  green.  Short  skirt 
mounted  in  large  hollow  pleats.  A  band  of  plain  blue  cashmere 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  front,  widening  towards  the  feet.  A 
plaid  scarf  is  draped  round  the  skirt  and  tied  at  the  left  side.  At 
the  other  side  it  is  fastened  into  the  seam  of  the  skirt.  Jacket  of 
the  same  material,  crossed  in  front,  buttoned  down  the  side  with 
buttons  of  green  and  blue  passementerie.  The  collar  and  revers  are 
of  blue  cashmere,  also  the  pockets.  The  sleeve  has  a  blue  cuff 
going  lialf-way  round,  fastened  on  with  two  buttons. 

5  and  6 — Walking  and  Carriage  Dresses. 

5.  Dress  of  ncigeusc  cloth  and  Pekin  velvet,  with  short  skirt, 
trimmed  with  pleating.  Tlie  tablier  is  draped  in  two  deep  upright 
folds,  edged  with  a  dias  band  of  Pekin  velvet.  The  bodice  has  small 
revers  at  the  neck  and  at  the  edges  of  the  basques  in  front  and  at 
the  back.  Pockets,  cuffs,  and  collar  of  Pekin  velvet. 

6.  Carriage  dress  of  black  silk  velvet  and  brocaded  silk.  Plain 
trained  skirt  with  nari-ow  balayeuse.  Tunic  of  the  silk  draped  in 
puffs  at  the  back.  Velvet  jacket,  with  waistcoat  of  silk  and  back 
of  the  same,  trimmed  with  handsome  fringe. 

7  and  8. — Walking  Dress. 

7.  Costume  of  grenat  cashmere,  with  trimming  of  silk  and  Pekin 
striped  satin  and  moire.  Short  trained  skirt  mounted  in  flat  folds 
at  the  back,  where  it  has  a  pleated  and  pufled  tunic,  trimmed  with 
a  bias  band  of  pekin.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  narrow  silk 
plisses,  and  is  covered  in  front  with  two  tabliers  edged  with  pekin. 
An  end  of  cashmere  retains  these  in  their  place  at  right  and  left, 
gilt  buttons  trimming  the  edge.  Vest  bodice  crossed  in  front,  and 
trimmed  with  a  double  row  of  buttons.  A  wide  bias  band  of  pekin 
trims  the  edges  of  the  basque.  Tlie  middle  of  the  back,  in  sUk,  is 
pleated  the  whole  way  down.  Turned-down  eollar  and  cuffs  in 
pekin,  with  gilt  buttons  and  silk  plisses. 

9. — Mourning  Cap. 

Mourning  cap  of  fine  black  net  arranged  on  a  fonndation  of 
stiffened  net.  Narrow  mehings  of  black  tulle  in  front,  over  which 
falls  a  fringe  of  black  chaniUe.  On  the  crown  and  at  the  back, 
bow  and  ends  of  black  tulle. 
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10,  12,  14,  iSi  16.  *1.  -4* — Monograms,  &c.,  in  Satin  Stitch. 

Ji. — H-alp  MouiiNiNO  Cap. 

Cap  of  black  figured  net  and  lace,  with  cuds  of  lace  knotted  under 
the  chin.  Hound  the  front  of  the  caj)  a  thick  wreath  of  pale  yellow 
roses,  grasses,  and  dark  velvet  leaves. 

13. — Winter  Mantle. 

Crochet. 

Mantle  for  little  girls  of  $  to  7  years  old.  This  mantle  is  crocheted 
in  Victoria  stitch  with  dark  blue  wool,  and  has  a  pelerine,  through 
which  a  narrow  cord  is  thrcadeil,  and  which  can  be  worn  as  a  hood. 
Woollen  buttons  on  the  sleeves  and  to  fasten.  Begin  the  front  piece 
with  4  stitches  on  the  needles,  increasing  and  decreasing  as  the  pattern 
requires.  The  back,  the  hood,  and  the  sleeves  are  crocheted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  front,  beginning  at  the  upper  edge ;  and  the 
cufls  also,  beginning  at  the  lower  edge.  Join  the  pieces 
togctlier,  and  proceed  as  follows  for  the  vandyked  pattern  round 
the  outer  edge: — ist  row:  Double  crochet.  2nd  row:  1  double, 
miss  I,  7  treble  in  next  stitch,  miss  i.  For  the  cord  which  is 
threaded  through  the  hood,  miss  i,  i  double,  3  chain  ;  repeat. 

17. — Hat  for  Little  Girls  of  9  to  ii  Years  Old. 

Jockey  caj)  of  fawn-coloured  cloth  bound  with  satin  of  the  same 
shade.  Bound  the  crown  folds  of  satin,  with  rosette  on  the  left 
side.  Brown  wing  liuteued  in  with  silver  agnvfe. 

18.— Lace  Edging. 

Darning  on  Net. 

The  pattern  is  embroidered  on  flue  white  net  with  blue  and  red 
thread.  Hound  the  lower  edge  scallops  worked  iu  buttonhole 
stitch. 

19. — Hat  for  Little  Girls  op  7  to  9  Years  Old. 

Tyrolese  hat  of  grey  felt  bound  with  satin.  Hound  the  crown  a 
thick  cord  of  gold  and  grey  ending  in  tassels.  Pigeon’s  feathers 
gilt  to  correspond. 

20  and  22. — Embroidered  Edgings  in  Broderie  Anglaise. 

23.  Net  Cap. 

Cap  of  black  figured  net  falling  in  echarpe  on  the  shoulder.  On 
the  crown  aud  at  the  end  of  the  echarpe  a  cluster  of  flowers. 

25. — Hat  for  Girls  of  11  to  13  Years  Old. 

Pale  brown  beaver  hat  with  indented  crown.  Hound  the  lower 
edge  a  broad  band  of  brown  plush,  headed  by  a  thick  cord  of  brown 
silk  aud  gold  thread.  At  the  back  gold  cord  and  tassels,  lu  front 
a  pheasant’s  feather. 

26. — Fringe  for  Antimacassars,  &c. 

Crochet. 

Along  a  chain  of  white  wool  crochet  as  follows : — ist  row  :  (in  the 
back  of  the  chain  stitch)  i  double,  miss  35.  2nd  row  :  Going  back 
along  the  stitches.  Double  crochet.  Then  work  three  rows  of  cross 
stitch  with  red  filoselle,  taking  in  the  loops.  (See  illustration.) 

27.  — Felt  Berette. 

Berette  of  white  felt,  with  deep  border  of  fur  aud  fan-shaped  folds 
of  white  silk.  On  the  left  side  cord  and  rosettes  of  white  silk. 

28.  — Lamp-Shade. 

Sexagonal  lamp-shade  of  glazed  paper,  scalloped  according  to 
our  illustration.  On  each  section  is  pasteal  [a  spray  of  cretonne  or 
dried  flowers  ;  and  a  narrow  line  of  stamped  gold  paper  is  arranged 
round  the  edge,  aud  each  section  is  covered  with  flne  white  Mechlin 
net.  The  eight  parts  are  then  1x>und  with  dark  green  ribbon, 
stitched  together,  and  finished  off  with  bows  and  ends  according  to 
the  illustration. 

29  and  31. — Edgings  in  Broderie  Anglaise. 

30. — Velvet  Headdress. 

Coiffure  of  violet  velvet  and  auriculas  of  the  same  shade,  with 
calices  of  yellow  satin. 

32. — Cuff  for  Children.  | 

Cuff  for  children  of  white  lawn,  with  pleated  frill  of  cambric,  i 
embroidered  witli  blue  thread.  I 

33. — Monogram.  I 

Cross  Stitch.  j 

34. — CcFF  FOR  Children. 

Cuff  fim  children.  Sailor  collar  of  lawn,  cuffs  trimmed  to  corre- 
^ud  with,  mignardise  braid  and  purls.  > 

35  and  36. — Work-Case. 

The  foundation  of  this  bag  is  cut  out  of  a  strip  of  strong  card¬ 
board,  graduated  at  one  end,  and  lined  with  plain  blue  satin.  The 
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entside  is  also  covered  with  satin,  quite  plain,  except  the  graduated 
part,  where  it  is  arrangwl  in  pleats.  The  plain  part  is  then  crossed 
diagonally  with  narrow  eeru-coloured  Utissiaii  braid,  and  where  tl»e 
lines  meet  they  are  worked  with  olive  green  silk  and  point  russc, 
and  with  old  gold  beads  (see  our  illustration).  Two  oval  pieces  of 
cardboard,  lined  with  plain  and  covered  with  puffed  satin,  are  then 
sewn  on  to  form  the  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  sewing-on  is  hidden 
by  a  leaf-shaped  ruching  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  The  handles  are 
arranged  out  of  blue  silk  cord,  studded  with  beads  of  old  gold  shade, 
and  finished  off  with  blue  silk  tassels.  The  graduated  end  of  the 
case,  which  folds  over  ns  a  flap,  is  fastened  with  a  largo  hlue  silk 
button. 

37. — Lace  Edging  foe  Washing  Matebials. 

Point  Lace  on  Net. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  net. 
Sew  on  the  medahion  braid,  using  a  fine  guipure  cord  for  the  centre 
line.  The  net  is  cdgcnl  with  j)lain  braid,  and  worked  in  squares 
round  the  lower  edge  with  buttonhole  stitch  and  overcast  bara. 

38. — Lace  Edging  fob  Undeklinbn. 

Vandyked  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid,  see  illustration,  ist  row :  Alternately 
4  double,  with  7  chain  between  each  in  a  scallop  of  braid,  5  chain, 
ind  row:  *  For  one  scallop,  3  times  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble, 
I  treble,  l  double  in  the  7  chain,  then  i  double  in  next  S  chain ; 
repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  *  l 
treble  on  each  side  of  the  hollow  of  the  scallops,  4  chain,  5  treble  in 
scallop  of  braid,  4  chain;  repeat  from  •.  4th  row:  *  i  treble 
between  2  treble,  i  treble  in  next  chain,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  2nd 
of  the  5th  treble,  t  treble  with  3  chain  between  in  next  stitch,  i 
treble  in  next  stitch,  3  chain,  1  treble  in  last  of  4  chain:  repeat 
from  *,  sth  row :  *  4  treble  in  the  last  *  of  the  3  chain  and  the 
*  next  treble,  2  chain,  1  treble  in  3  chain,  i  chain,  4  treble  in  2 
treble  and  following  z  chain,  z  chain,  miss  5  ;  repeat  from  *.  6th 
row:  Miss  i,  i  treble,  i  chain;  repeat. 

39. — Work-Bag. 

Point  Lace. 

This  model  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  not  difficult  to 
make.  The  double  bag  is  cut  out  of  dark  red  satin,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  work  is  made  of  point  lace ;  a  black  braid  studded 
with  small  gold  beads  is  arranged  according  to  the  design,  and  the 
connecting  bars  and  lace  stitches  are  worked  with  hlaek  silk  and 
gold  cord.  The  point  lace  is  then  lined  with  satin. 

40  and  41, — Patterns  fob  Braces. 

White  and  Blue  Cotton 

40.  Begin  with  8  stitches,  ist  to  22nd  row  :  Slip  i,  then  alternately 
pnrl  I,  slip  I  as  for  purling.  In  the  following  rows  the  slipped 
stitches  are  purled,  and  the  purrled  knitted ;  but  from  the  2nd  to 
the  18th  row  increase  1  at  the  beginning  of  each  row.  For  the 
buttonhole  divide  the  stitches  equally,  knit  each  half  zS  rows  as 
above,  and  then  knit  6  more  rows  along  all  the  stitches.  Then  cast 
»n  4  stitches  each  side  and  begin  the  brace  as  follows  : — ist  to  nth 
row  in  preceding  pattern,  izth  row;  4  times  alternately  slip  i, 
pnrl  I,  then  8  times  alternately  miss  i,  knit  i,  then  4  times  alter¬ 
nately  slip  1,  pnrl  I ;  repeat  this  pattern  as  often  as  necessary,  and 
knit  the  last  ii  rows  like  the  first  ii.  Then  cast  off  4  stitches  on 
each  side,  and  knit  the  buttonholed  part  as  above  described,  but,  of 
course,  in  reverse  order  of  rows,  and  decreasing  instead  of  widening. 
Round  the  outer  eilge  crochet  with  blue  cotton,  1  double,  2  chain, 
3  treble  where  the  double  was  crocheted,  miss  2.  Then  darn  the 
stitches,  which  appear  knitted,  with  blue  thread.  See  illustration. 

Knitting  and  Crochet. 

41.  White  knitting  cotton  and  red  wool.  Along  18  stitches. 


1st  row:  Miss  i,  17  double.  2nd  row:  i  chain,  fasten  on  the  red 
wool,  17  double,  taking  in  the  wool  thread.  3rd  row:  i  chain,  *  i 
double,  take  up  i  loop  of  wool  out  of  the  stitch  of  the  last  row  but 
one,  putting  the  needle  from  front  to  back,  i  double,  drawing  up 
also  the  loop  of  wool ;  ri  jieat  7  times  from  *,  then  i  double;  repeat 
the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  as  often  us  necessary,  but  in  reversed  jMsition. 
Then  work  round  the  outer  edge,  i  row  double,  crochet  with  wool, 
and  I  row  with  cotton.  The  buttonhole  part  is  worked  the  long 
way  in  double  crochet. 

42. — Velvet  Bonnet. 

Bonnet  of  dark  brown  velvet  edged  with  gold  braid.  A  netted 
eeharpe  of  brown  chenille,  crossed  with  gold  cord  is  arrangetl  on  the 
left  side.  Rosettes  of  brown  satin  striped  with  gold  and  two  brown 
feathers  trim  the  front.  Beneath  the  brim  a  strap  of  dark  brown 
velvet. 

43. — Satchel. 

Netting  and  Crochet. 

Cast  on  46  stitches  with  double  thread  of  ecru-coloured  silk  over 
a  mesh  1 1  inch  wide.  Close  into  a  circle  and  net  23  rounds.  Then 
divide  the  stitches  into  2  halves,  net  9  more  rows  along  each  half, 
and  cast  off.  Round  the  upper  edge  and  down  the  opening  crochet 
in  the  round  as  follows: — ist  round:  3  double  in  every  netted 
stitch,  but  in  the  4  comer  stitches  of  the  upper  edge  8  double 
each.  2nd  to  4th  round :  Double  crochet.  Then  for  the  double- 
ribbed  stripe,  which  joins  the  lower  p:irt  of  the  bag,  leave  3  stitches 
on  each  side  free,  counting  in  a  straight  line  from  the  opening  at 
the  top.  Then  4  double  in  each  of  the  20  stitches ;  turn  the  work  j 
•  80  double  in  back  part  of  the  80  double ;  repeat  1 1  times  from  *, 
then  turn  the  satchel  on  the  wrong  side,  place  the  20  stitches  of  the 
other  half  of  the  bag  on  the  stitches  of  the  last  row,  crochet  the 
next  like  the  one  last  described,  taking  in  the  netted  stitch  with  the 
double  crochet.  Then  ii  rows  as  before.  Pass  a  metal  frame 
through  the  double  part  of  the  work,  and  join  the  stitches  of  the 
first  and  last  row,  and  the  narrow  edges  of  the  double  stripe  with  the 
3  netted  stitches  left  free  at  each  cud.  A  steel  clasp  is  then  sewn 
on  the  upper  edge,  a  steel  bead  being  threaded  at  every  stitch.  For 
the  cord,  crochet  round  a  thick  cord  as  follows  : — Close  15  chain  into 
a  circle,  64  rounds  of  double  crochet.  Fasten  on  the  corf  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

44. — Lady’3  Bedroom  Slipper. 

The  original  is  crocheted  with  white  Berlin  wool  in  double  crochet, 
and  has  round  the  heel  a  row  of  chain  stitches  crocheted  with 
dark  red  filoselle  over  a  coarse  wooden  needle.  The  upper  part  is 
finished  off  with  a  leaf-shaped  niching  of  red  sarcenet  ribbon.  The 
sole  is  crocheted  in  plain  stitch,  beginning  with  1 2  stitches,  and  in¬ 
creasing  and  decreasing  as  required.  The  rows  of  loops  are  crocheted 
with  ice  wool,  winding  the  thread  7  times  round  the  fingers,  then 
removing  the  circles  and  fastening  them  with  i  double  to  the  next 
stitch.  The  upper  part  is  begun  from  the  toe  with  12  stitches,  and 
crocheted  like  sole.  It  is  then  joined  to  the  sole  by  a  row  of  double 
crochet. 

45. — Curtain  Band. 

Knitting. 

White  Cord  and  Coarse  Steel  Needles. 

Begin  by  crocheting  a  loop  loosely  with  18  chain  and  1  slip  stitch. 
Then  place  the  stitch  on  the  knitting-needle,  and  knit  to  and  fro 
as  follows : — ist  row:  Twice  alternately  cotton  forward,  and  de¬ 
crease  I  (that  is,  slip  i  as  if  for  purling,  knit  i,  and  pass  the  slipped 
stitch  over  the  knitted  one).  2nd  row :  Twice  alternately  cotton 
forward,  decrease  i ;  repeat  the  2nd  row  as  often  as  necessary,  cast 
off,  and  crochet  a  loop  of  iS  chain  as  above. 


Ball  Dbesses. — i.  Pompadour  costume  in  broche  silk,  with  silk 
and  gauze  all  pink.  Skirt  with  a  long  train.  The  front  is  in  silk, 
eovered  with  bouillonnds  of  gauze.  The  back  is  of  broche.  A 
pleated  flounce  of  pink  silk  surrounds  the  skirt,  with  a  heading  of 
white  lace  and  bias  bands  of  pink  broch6.  A  lace  frill  trims  the 
■ides  of  the  skirt,  resting  on  the  broche.  Brochd  covers  half  the 
fiont,  trimmed  with  a  lace  frill  and  draped  at  right  angler  with  the 
bodice,  where  the  pleats  are  fastened  with  bows  of  broche.  Cuirasse 
bodice,  with  plastron  of  white  Pekin  velvet  and  silk,  cut  square  and 
trimmed  with  white  lace  and  one  rose.  A  lace  frill  forms  the  sleeve. 


2.  Dress  of  pale  blue  satin  and  tulle.  Fourreau  skirt  in  satin  with 
a  long  train,  covered  with  an  overskirt  of  tulle,  which  is  trimmed 
with  several  pleated  flounces.  The  front  is  trimmed  with  many 
pleated  tulle  flounces,  which  cross  each  other,  the  tulle  skirt  seeming 
to  open  over  this  trimming.  Garlands  of  brown  velvet  foliage^ 
with  hlue  flowers,  trim  the  top  of  the  tahlier  and  the  sides.  Satin 
bodice,  covered  with  tulle,  crossing  over  in  front  above  a  simulated 
waistcoat  of  pleated  satin,  trimmed  with  a  lace  frill.  The  top  of 
the  bodice  is  trimmed  with  the  same.  The  edge  forms  two  points 
opening  over  the  waistcoat,  and  edged  with  lace.  Brown  velvet 
leaves  on  the  hair  and  shoulders. 
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Madame  de  Toitb  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Xotes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  dc  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
^ins  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  difiereut  establish* 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom- 
,  panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters 

should  be  addres-sed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut  Garden. 


such  a 


T  Christmas  how  pretty  the  shop- 
windows  are,  so  much  brighter 
and  gayer  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  for  not  only  are  some 
of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
goods  in  each  department  held  in  reserve 
for  display  at  this  festive  season,  but  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  fancy  goods  sold  in  addition 
makes  all  windows  look  more  or  less  like 
those  of  a  fancy  bazaar. 

I  think  the  drapers  must  do  even  a  better 
trade  than  the  regular  fancy  shops  in  the  sale 
of  the  various  pretty  things  for  “  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  Gifts,”  for  they  now  make 
speciality  of  them  and  sell  them  so  cheaply. 


This  will  be  seen  by  our  subscribers  before  the  season 
for  present- giving  is  over,  so  that  a  short  notice  of 
some  of  the  numerous  pretty  articles  intended  for  them 
may  not  be  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

For  personal  adornment  there  is  an  immense  variety 
of  caps,  fichus,  neckties,  and  ornaments,  and  we 
specially  notice  some  of  the  former  composed  entirely 
of  flowers  and  leaves,  sometimes  mounted  on  a  narrow 
plaiting  of  white  or  black  tulle. 

In  the  flowers  which  compose  them  a  great  deal  of 
red  is  seen,  though  those  of  white  flowers  are,  I  think, 
prettier,  but  the  caps  of  satin  and  velvet  brocade,  shot 
silk,  black  and  white  embroidered  lace  and  muslin,  &c., 
are  much  more  elegant  and  more  becoming  than  such 
a  mass  of  flowers  upon  the  head. 

Fichus,  as  well  as  caps  and  neckties,  are  embroidered 
in  .gold  and  silver,  some  of  the  prettiest  being  of 
Brussels  net,  trimmed  with  quillings  of  the  same,  price 
los.  6d. 

Large  cravats  of  Indian  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  of 
various  kinds,  are  now  in  vogue,  and  the  prices  are 
from  2S.  6d.  upwards.  Other  neckties  are  of  white  or 
coloured  silk,  embroidered  in  flowers  of  natural  colours, 
and  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  prices  range  from  2s. 


to  los.  Necklets  are  now  made  in  a  deep  fringe  to 
cover  the  neck,  of  every  variety  of  beads,  blue,  pink, 
moonlight,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in 
mixtures  of  two  or  more  kinds. 

As  ornaments  pearls  are  more  worn  than  anything 
else  ;  in  Paris  there  is  quite  a  rage  for  them,  and  fabu¬ 
lous  prices  are  given  for  very  fine  ones,  whilst  in  London 
a  great  many  are  seen,  not  only  in  earrings  and  necklaces, 
but  as  stars  mounted  on  pins  for  the  hair,  and  in  strings 
for  twisting  amongst  the  coils  or  plaits.  In  imitation, 
too,  they  are  introduced  largely  into  trimmings,  espe¬ 
cially  fringes,  and  we  have  seen  some  bands  of  coloured 
feathers  for  trimming  evening  dresses  dotted  with  them. 

Coral,  also,  is  fashionable  for  ornaments.  The 
newest  silver  ornaments  are  those  of  Greek  design, 
which  fit  closely  round  the  throat  with  pendants. 

Some  pretty  ones  are  made  in  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  former  being  bright,  and  the  latter  frosted  or 
dull ;  these  are  pretty  and  new. 

Gold  and  silver  belts  are  still  to  be  seen,  the  prices 
being  from  6s.  each.  A  novel  idea  for  a  belt  and  purse 
combined  has  turned  out  a  great  success.  The  belt  is 
of  leather,  and  the  clasp  which  forms  the  purse  is  a  very 
safe  one,  shutting  very  securely,  but  it  can  be  opened 
easily  with  one  hand,  a  great  consideration  and  con¬ 
venience  in  the  present  wintry  season,  when  one’s  hands 
are  generally  fully  occupied  with  muff  and  umbrella, 
though  we  are  better  off  than  we  used  to  be  in  not 
having  a  dress  to  hold  up  in  addition. 

Hand-painting  is  very  fashionable  just  now,  and  is 
used  even  as  a  trimming  for  dresses  as  well  as  in  a  great 
number  of  fancy  articles.  I  have  seen  some  pretty 
presents  for  gentlemen  in  the  form  of  note-cases  and 
cigar-cases  made  of  leather  of  delicate  shades,  and 
ornamented  in  the  inside  with  hand-painted  flowers, 
costing  from  15s.  6d.  each. 

Amongst  useful  things  I  saw  one  pretty  enough  to 
form  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  in  the  shape  of 
a  set  of  small  fire-irons  on  a  stand,  something  like  those 
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used  for  croquet  mallets,  only  tlie  irons  were  suspended 
from  hooks.  Both  stand  and  irons  were  made  entirely 
of  brass,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
ormolu  and  steel  generally  seen  in  drawing-rooms,  where 
another  and  smaller  set  is  usually  to  be  found,  less 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  constant  usage,  and  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  larger  ones.  The  price  of  this  stand 
complete  was  50s. 

Very  pretty  articles  are  made  in  enamel  and  ormolu, 
but  their  name  is  legion,  and  we  have  no  space  to  enume¬ 
rate  them.  Some  of  the  scent-caskets  of  crystal  are 
beautiful,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  of 
presents  I  have  lately  seen  was  a  glove  and  handker¬ 
chief  box  of  this  mounted  in  leather  and  lined  with 
crimson  satin.  The  price  was  a  very  smill  one,  too, 
being  only  I2s.  6d.  With  or  without  gloves  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  these  would  make  a  charming  gift. 

In  little  useful  things  I  may  mention  the  silver  wire- 
stands  for  hot  water-jugs,  which  can  now  be  had  for  pd. 
each,  and  some  very  pretty  pots  for  plants,  which  had 
exactly  the  appearance  of  china  ones,  but  were  made  of 


tin  enamelled  with  painted  flowers,  the  price  being  only 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Toys  are  very  beautiful  just  now,  some  of  the 
mechanical  ones  being  most  clever.  One  struck  me  as 
being  very  ingenious,  viz. — a  swimming  doll,  price  a 
guinea. 

The  French  dolls  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
have  many  of  them  come  to  England,  and  will  doubtless 
form  models  for  some  of  our  English  ones,  which  they 
certainly  surpass. 

Toys  for  Christmas-trees  are  made  in  endless  variety, 
and  are  cheap,  a  really  good  box  of  them  being  obtained 
for  a  guinea.  I  suppose  we  were  just  as  well  contended 
with  the  simple  toys  that  were  our  playthings,  but  I  am 
sure  the  rising  generation  ought  to  think  themselves 
fortunate  in  possessing  the  beautiful  ones  that  are  now 
made,  many  of  which  are  now  being  brought  to  gladden 
the  hearts  and  brighten  the  eyes  of  the  little  folks  to 
whom  Christmas  Day  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  in  the 
year. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


U 


HERE  is  just  now  a  great  demand 
for  more  light  in  our  highways 
and  byways,  in  our  workshops  and 
homes.  The  electric  light  is  to 
supersede  the  old  gas-flame,  as  that 
took  the  place  of  the  oil-lamps,  which 
only  succeeded  in  making  “  darkness 
visible.”  The  possibility  of  obtaining 
additional  illumination  has  suddenly  im¬ 
pressed  us  with  the  conviction  that  we  must 
have  it,  and  we  are  already  almost  lost  in 
wonder  at  ourselves  for  having  continued  to  live  so 
long  without  it.  When  the  invention  is  perfected  and 
we  have  electric  lamps  everywhere,  how  many  gloomy 
corners  will  be  lighted  up,  how  anxious  we  shall  be  to 
rout  out  all  the  accumulated  rubbish  which  we  have 
endured  so  long,  because  it  was  more  than  half  hidden 
in  murkiness,  but  which,  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  the 
light  let  in  on  it,  is  an  intolerable  eyesore !  How  many 
beauties  will  be  revealed,  the  existence  of  which  we 
never  suspected  !  Here  Art  is  imitatively  toilipg  after 
Nature,  which  every  day  beautifles  the  world  with  a 
fresh  illumination,  and  makes  marvellous  revelations, 


which  we  may  see  and  delight  in  if  we  only  look  in 
the  right  direction. 

More  light  in  our  lives  is  quite  as  desirable  as  more 
light  in  out  streets.  We  do  not,  most  of  us,  see  all 
that  we  might  see,  and  there  are  many  dark  corners  in 
our  minds  on  which  it  is  very  desirable  a  more  piercing 
light  should  shine,  that  we  should  be  able  to  detect 
the  worthlessness  of  some  things  which  we  have 
cherished,  supposing  them  to  be  of  great  value.  Pro¬ 
bably,  too,  there  are  “  gems  of  purest  ray  serene”  in  some 
mental  corner  cupboard  which  we  have  failed  to  notice, 
some  “  flower  born  to  blush  unseen,”  because  light  is 
lacking  to  reveal  its  beauties.  Few  of  us  know  how 
rich  we  might  be,  morally  and  mentally,  if  we  could 
see  all  that  the  more  than  electric  light  of  love  and 
sympathy  might  be  permitted  to  reveal. 

How  little  we  really  know  of  our  most  intimate 
acquaintances  !  how  much  less  of  those  we  only  meet 
casually,  or  who  are  divided  from  us  by  the  lines  which 
limit  social  intercourse !  What  love,  faith,  courage, 
kindliness,  human  sympathy  may  be  shut  up  in  those 
dimly-lighted  interiors  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but 
of  which  we  might  know  so  much  more  if  we  would 
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only  avail  ourselves  of  a  brighter  light  !  Trees  stretch 
out  their  longest  branches  to  the  sunshine,  flowers  turn 
their  beautiful  heads  to  the  light — in  darkness  they 
blanch  and  die.  Recent  discoveries  in  science  show  us 
the  force  of  light,  making  little  fans  revolve  and  pith- 
balls  play  by  the  power  of  a  sunbeam.  May  there  not 
be  true  and  tender  natures  near  us,  ready  to  expand  and 
blossom,  to  extend  to  us  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
love,  if  we  would  only  shed  on  them  such  light  as  we 
possess  ?  What  a  divine  and  cheering  phrase  is  that, 
“  the  light  of  thy  countenance  !”  and  whit  a  suggestive 
command,  “Let  thy  light  shine  before  men!”  We 
might  give  the  light  of  life  to  many  a  saddened  heart, 
awake  by  our  communicated  force  latent  energies,  and 
give  hope  and  renewed  life  to  many  a  withering, 
despondent  soul.  We  should  not  go  about.the  world 
with  a  dark  lantern,  closing  the  slide  when  we  fear  we 
might  see  something  a  little  disagreeable,  or  that  might 
appeal  to  us,  and  only  turning  on  the  full  light  of  the 
“  bullseye’’  when  we  wish  to  dazzle  or  astonish.  If 
we  allowed  our  light  to  shine  always  we  might  see 
wretchedness  which  we  might  relieve,  helplessness  that 
we  might  aid,  flowers  blanching  for  want  of  light, 
stumbling  steps  that  we  might  assist  to  noble  highways. 
One  of  the  most  vital  truths  of  the  world  is  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  good  and  beautiful  existing 
than  narrow  natures  peering  about  with  a  dim  light 
think  can  possibly  exist.  Old  Diogenes  carried  about 
a  dismal  horn-sided  lantern  to  look  for  an  honest  man, 
and  said  he  could  not  find  one.  With  a  brighter  light — 
a  nobler  nature  and  a  more  sympathetic  perception — he 
might  have  found  a  thousand. 

Spectres,  some  very  appalling,  grim,  and  grislv, 
show  themselves  in  the  wintry  twilight.  The  fearful 
shapes  of  ghostly  legend  generally  vanish  when  the  day 
dawns,  and  so  will  many  of  the  ugly  figures  which 
haunt  our  mind,  lurking  in  dark  corners,  if  we  only 
insist  on  dragging  them  into  the  sunlight  of  clear 
thought.  We  indulge  in  suspicion  and  cherish  jealousies, 
think  we  have  secret  enemies  or  open  foes,  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  evil  for  good,  to  invest  very  harmless 
natural  objects  with  very  unpleasant  attributes  and 
apj>earances  of  ghostly  ugliness.  We  are  nervous  in 
the  twilight,  and  go  through  the  world  expecting,  not 
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only,  as  Coleridge  has  it,  that  “  a  horrid  ghost  doth 
close  behind  us  tread,”  but  that  other  horrid  ghosts  are 
lurking  in  dark  corners  ready  to  spring  out  and  appal 
us.  Before  a  clearer  light  the  phantoms  fade,  the  deep 
shadows  which  made  natural  objects  seem  so  ominous 
disappear,  and  the  faces  of  friends,  which  appeared  so 
dark  and  gloomy,  are  irradiated  with  smiles,  for  greater 
light  has  given  birth  to  greater  love. 

In  the  early  grey  of  the  morning,  before  the  “jocund 
day  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops,’’  the  horizon 
appears  very  near,  our  scope  of  vision  is  very  limited. 
As  day  dawns,  a  wider  world  is  revealed.  Meadows, 
golden  in  the  morning  light,  coppices  with  many-tinted 
foliage,  scenes  of  varied  beauty,  and  distant  hills  made 
bright  and  glorious  by  the  ne  wly-risen  sun,  grow  upon 
our  vision,  and  in  the  full  light  of  the  new  day  we  sec 
how  wide  and  beautiful  is  the  world.  There  is  another 
analogy  here.  Mental  light  extends  our  horizon,  brings 
into  view  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  had  no  knowledge  or  hint  before,  and  in  knowing 
that  we  live  in  a  brighter  and  better  world,  we  have  at 
least  the  inducement  to  become  brighter  and  better 
men  and  women. 

Idterature,  art  in  all  its  graceful  expressions,  the  vivid 
imaginations  which  give  birth  to  beautiful  ideals,  the 
poet,  the  musician,  the  mental  philosopher,  the  earnest 
inquirer  into  the  works  and  mysteries  of  Nature — these 
form  the  light  which  reveals  to  us  a  larger  world, 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  green  and  flowering, 
lofty  hills,  “  eternal  sunshine  settling  round  their  heads," 
and  an  immeasurable  ocean,  with  waves  showing  the 
power  of  life,  and  the  irresistible  potency  of  the  forces 
of  the  universe,  but  with  crests  flashing  like  diamonds 
in  the  sunlight,  and  showing  that  beauty  and  power  arc 
allied. 

Let  us  remember  there  is  light  from  within  as  from 
without,  that  we  give  as  well  as  receive,  that  if  the 
external  sun  has  its  revelations  for  us,  our  lesser  but  still 
true  light  has  revelations  for  others.  “  How  far  that 
little  candle  throws  its  beams  I  so  shines  a  good  deed  in 
a  naughty  world,”  says  Shakspeare’s  Portia.  Our  indi¬ 
vidual  light  may  be  only  a  “  little  candle,”  but  it  may 
serve  to  discover  a  latent  treasure,  and  it  may  help  to 
guide  a  wanderer  home. 

G.  R.  E. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

REVELATIONS. 

HOUGH  white  and  thin,  with  the 
wild-rose  tint  all  gone,  and  the  pretty 
curls  cut  short,  Milly  still  looked 
very  fair.  There  was  a  pathetic 
sweetness  about  her  face  that  gave 
peculiar  charm,  and  made  it  unlike 
other  face  he  knew.  The  little  curls 
were  left  fell  in  rings  over  the  white 
forehead,  the  lips  quivered  sorrowfully, 
*  f  and  there  was  such  a  great  grief  in  her  weary 
eyes  that  the  man’s  heart  melted  at  the  sight 
''  of  her.  He  would  have  given  much  for  the 
power  to  console,  yet  that  seemed  impossible  here  :  she 
looked  too  unhappy. 

And  it  was  so — she  was  comfortless.  There  \^as  no 
power  in  the  world  that  could  bring  her  comfort  any 
more.  She  knew  it  all  now  as  she  lay  still  and  thought. 
The  dream  of  her  life  had  rolled  away,  and  she  saw  in 
terrible  detail  all  the  reality.  She  knew  now  what  she 
had  cast  from  her  for  ever  and  ever ;  she  knew  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  that  for  which  she  had  given  all. 
She  kne  w  now  that  she  was  lost ;  all  her  life  had  opened 
before  her,  in  that  room,  smiting  her  with  the  truth  of 
its  frightful  revelations.  What  had  her  dream  been  ? 
What  spell  had  been  before  her  eyes  ?  It  was  all  gone 
now,  and  in  scorn  and  self-loathing  and  a  broken¬ 
hearted  sense  that  Saltire  had  never  loved  her,  she  bent 
her  head  like  a  broken  flower.  She  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  but  not  looking  out ;  there  was  nothing  she 
cared  to  see,  nothing  now  to  hope  for  ;  even  death 
could  not  release  her.  There  the  weary  are  at  rest,  she 
thought,  but  not  the  wicked. 

The  priest  had  come  near  her  unobserved  as  she  sat 
there  thinking,  and  feeling  some  one  by  her,  she  looked 
up  for  a  moment  into  his  compassionate  face. 

He  had  been  partly  educated  in  England,  and  it  was 
with  a  perfect  accent  that  he  said  gently,  bending  his 
head  towards  her — 

“  I  trust  you  are  feeling  a  little  better  this  afternoon.’' 

Milly  had  not  heard  an  English  word  since  Martin’s 
cruel  message,  and  the  sound  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  turned  away  quickly  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
priest  did  not  notice  that ;  he  understood  what  it  meant, 
and  simply  passed  on  from  bed  to  bed  visiting  the  other 


patients,  talking  to  them  for  perhaps  half-an-hour  before 
he  returned  to  the  English  girl. 

She  was  quiet  again  now,  shrinking  back  into  the 
recess  by  the  window,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  the 
wistful,  terrified  eyes  of  some  dumb  creature  that  had 
fallen  into  cruel  hands. 

“  I  have  come  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my  abrupt¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  still  in  that  soft  inward  tone  that  seemed 
made  to  invite  confidence.  “  I  should  have  remembered 
that  your  own  language  had  become  strange  to  you.” 

“  I  do  not  mind,”  said  Milly  timidly. 

“Thank  you,”  and  he  seated  himself  near  her. 
“  You  see  I  was  anxious  to  use  that  language  to  show 
you  that  there  was  one  here  at  least  who  could  under¬ 
stand  any  wish  you  liked  to  express.” 

She  made  no  answer. 

“  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  finding  yourself  alone 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  you  have  fears  or  desires  that 
you  have  suppressed.  If  it  is  so  you  will  make  me  very 
happy  by  expressing  them  to  me.  No  one  else  under¬ 
stands  what  we  say  here,  and  my  greatest  wish  in  this 
life  is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  unhappy.  Do  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  you.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  murmured  hopelessly — 

“  There  is  nothing.” 

“  Will  you  let  me  be  the  judge  of  that  ?”  he  went 
on.  “  I^t  me  be  your  friend — use  me  as  one.  I  have 
an  earnest  hope  that  I  could  help  you  then.  Only  say 
to  me  what  you  would  naturally  say  to  any  true  friend 
whom  yc  u  saw  standing  here.” 

“  I  have  no  friends  at  all,”  she  said  ;  “  none  who 
would  care  to  know  I  lived.  There  may  be  some  who 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  was  dead.” 

“  My  child !  You  know  no  one  so  unmerciful,  I 
trust.” 

“  It  is  merciful.  The  merciful  would  wish  me  to  be 
dead,  but  I  am  too  wicked ;  God  would  not  let  me 
die.” 

“  If  He  has  kept  you  alive  that  shows  He  has  some¬ 
thing  for  you  to  do  here,  perhaps  to  rejoice  again, 
perhaps  to  find  out  the  real  joy  of  sorrow — certainly, 
for  that  is  His  will  for  us  all,  to  repent — and  find 
peace.” 

“  Peace  !  peace  !  Ah  !  you  do  not  know,”  and  she 
turned  away  with  a  moan,  and  did  not  seem  to  heed 
the  words  of  consolation  and  of  prayer  that  he  re¬ 
peated  for  her.  Prayer  was  a  mockery  for  her,  she 
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thought.  Only  when  he  had  risen  to  go  she  turned  to 
him  again  with  a  new  idea. 

“  You  are  good,  kind,  I  am  sure,”  she  said.  “Please 
tell  me  if  I  can  stay  here  now  I  am  better.  I  have 
nothing  to  give  them  but  some  ornaments  I  have.  Only 
I  have  nowhere  to  go,  and  the  streets  are  terrible,’’ 
she  whispered,  with  a  shuddering  recollection  coming 
over  her. 

“  No,  no,  you  will  remain  here  as  long  as  you  please. 
This  is  the  abode  of  charity.  You  shall  be  quiet  and 
undisturbed  here,  and,  if  you  like,  I  daresay  they  will 
allow  you  to  assist  others  even  as  you  were  helped 
yourself.” 

He  left  her  with  a  kindly  thought  that  this  poor 
little  heretic,  converted  and  repentant,  might  find  a 
happy  home  there,  and  he  hinted  as  much  to  the 
charitable  lady  patroness,  who  received  the  idea  with 
fervour,  visited  Milly,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  Happily 
the  poor  child’s  ignorance  of  Italian  made  the  religious 
expressions  unintelligible,  and  the  priest  took  care  not 
to  frighten  her  by  hasty  teaching.  In  sorrowful  sub¬ 
mission  she  used  her  returning  health  to  serve  in  the 
hospital ;  she  listened  silently  to  the  “  father’s”  words, 
but  they  found  no  echo  in  her  heart ;  that  seemed  too 
much  crushed  for  the  thoughts  of  faith  or  hope. 

“Patience!  patience  I”  he  answered,  smiling,  when 
the  good  little  nun  complained  that  the  months  were 
slipping  by  and  still  the  poor  girl  was  not  converted. 
“  Patience  and  prayer.  It  will  be  all  right  at  last. 
Already  she  has  placed  much  confidence  in  me.” 

For  Milly,  under  his  skilful,  painless  manipulation, 
had  made  known  much  of  her  story  to  him ;  he  knew 
now  who  Mark  Vernon  was  and  where  he  was  to  be 
found. 

“  Through  him  I  can  appeal  to  her  friends,  if  that 
seems  desirable,  by-and-by,”  thought  the  priest,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  him  better  at  present,  and  so  the  spring 
and  summer  months  went  by,  and  Mark  heard  nothing. 

John  Mann  had  returned  to  his  home.  Miss  Vernon 
and  her  nephew  had  settled  down  to  a  daily  routine  so 
like  their  old  one  that  the  change  passed  upon  them  like 
an  ever  new  and  painful  discovery.  The  bright,  busy 
days  always  seemed  as  if  they  must  bring  some  of  the 
old  happiness  back  with  them,  only  it  never  came. 
Jean  Boncours  had  no  tidings  of  Milly.  The  waves 
had  closed  over  the  Fieldings  :  the  old  man  had  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  his  daughters* 
house ;  the  son  had  disposed  of  the  business,  and 
another  name  was  over  the  little  shop  now.  The 
“  talk”  about  them  had  even  died  out,  and  their  names 
were  seldom  heard.  Absence  soon  ceases  to  make  itself 
felt,  a  miss  so  soon  becomes  habitual ;  only  to  Mark  the 


blank  was  as  bare  and  staring  as  on  the  first  day  of  his 
loss  ;  nothing  seemed  to  be  saved  from  him  out  of  his 
great  shipwreck — it  had  all  gone  down  out  of  sight,  and 
the  waters  were  empty. 

There  remained  the  labour  of  life,  the  dry  tasteless 
mechanism  of  living  that  must  be  got  through  when  all 
the  zest  had  gone  out  of  it ;  there  remained  the  heart¬ 
breaking  weariness  of  the  long  level  march,  now  the 
music  had  stopped,  and  the  magic  thought  of  victory 
had  vanished  away. 

“  How  do  people  get  through  their  lives  ?”  he  said  to 
himself  one  summer’s  evening.  “  I  don’t  think  I’m  a 
coward,  and  yet  the  years  that  are  coming  frighten  me. 
A  future,  and  yet  no  hope.  I  can’t  understand  it  I” 

As  he  thought  of  these  things  he  was  walking  up  and 
down  before  his  house  with  folded  arms,  a  trick  he 
had  acquired  of  late — a  trick  that  had  come  with  that 
dogged  look  upon  his  face,  and  sh.'rt  stern  mode  of 
speech. 

“  Good  evening,  Mr.  Vernon,”  and  Mr.  Vernon 
looked  up,  not  pleased  with  the  interruption,  to  see  the 
vicar  standing  before  him,  the  vicar  who  had  been  dis¬ 
tressed  of  late  by  never  seeing  him  in  church,  and  who 
seldom  accosted  him  now. 

Mark  stopped  in  his  walk  and  lifted  his  hat. 

“  Good  evening,  sir.” 

“  I  fear  I  interrupt  you,  but  I  scarcely  ever  see  you 
now,  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you.” 

“  Thank  you.  Will  you  come  in  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes  ?  My  aunt  would  be  so  glad.” 

“  No — in  fact,  if  I  might  talk  with  you  out  here — 
the  subject  was  one  that  I  would  wish  to  keep  to 
ourselves.” 

Mark  gravely  inclined  his  head,' and  they  began 
walking  up  and  down  together. 

“  I  have  been  very  much  shocked,  very  much  alarmed, 
Mr.  Vernon,  by  a  conversation  I  have  had  with 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  new  young  doctor  at  Wilbury.  It  is 
as  well  to  put  the  thing  plainly  at  once  to  you,  and  it 
appears  that  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  both 
in  India  and  in  Paris,  and  he  is  very  apprehensive  of  a 
visitation  of  cholera  here  this  summer.” 

“  Of  cholera  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Vernon.  He  has  been  examining  into 
matters,  and  he  finds  a  most  deplorable  neglect  of 
sanitary  precautions  in  our  neighbourhood — not  so  much, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  in  my  parish  as  in  the  adjoining 
one,  and  he  is  apprehensive  of  the  most  terrible  con¬ 
sequences.” 

And  the  vicar  plunged  into  repulsive  details. 

“  I  know,”  said  Mark.  “  I  was  afraid  myself  last 
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year,  and  you  know  I  stirred  up  some  reformation 
here.” 

“I  remember  it  well,  and  it  was  because  of  your 
activity  and  energy  then  that  I  suggested  you  to 
Mr.  Metcalfe  as  the  most  eligible  adviser  for  him  now. 
You  know  him  ?” 

“  A  little,”  said  Mark,  recalling  to  himself  the  little 
bustling  ferret-like  man,  with  red  hair  always  on  end, 
and  an  expression  of  perpetual  astonishment  upon  his 
face — something  about  him  that  made  one  expect  plenty 
of  good  work  from  him  when  he  chose. 

“  I  should  be  very  glad  to  join  my  efforts  to  his,” 
added  Mark,  with  a  life  and  interest  that  had  seemed  gone 
out  of  him  for  months  ;  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  this 
plan,  to  suggest  that,  to  remind  the  vicar  of  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken  or  had  seemed  advisable  before. 

“  He  is  strangely  altered,”  thought  the  clergyman. 
“  Looks  so  much  older  and  sterner,  but  the  old  look 
comes  back  when  he  talks.  Is  it  only  sorrow  that  has 
changed  him,  or  is  there  any  other  burden  on  his 
mind  ?” 

Then  he  began  thanking  Mark  for  the  promised  help, 
and  declaring  that  he  had  never  felt  any  doubt  about 
his  readiness. 

“  Your  benevolence  is  too  well  known,  Mr.  Vernon,” 
he  said  gently,  “  and,  I  might  add,  you  yourself  are  too 
well  known,  though  I  do  not  see  as  much  of  you  now 
as  I  could  wish.” 

“  Thank  you.”  The  eagerness  died  out,  and  the 
set,  worn  look  came  back  to  him.  “  I  am  afraid  you 
mean  that  you  do  not  see  me  at  church  now.  I  had  to 
give  that  up.” 

“  Give  it  up  ?  I  am  very  sorry.” 

“  I  am  sorry  too,  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  reasons  useless  to  discuss.” 

For  Mark’s  former  decision  remained  with  him ;  he 
knew  that  Saltire  had  gone  away  to  fight  the  Russians, 
but  that  did  not  alter  the  conviction  he  had  cherished  so 
long,  that  some  day  he  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  himself  upon  his  foe.  He  went  on,  wishing 
to  change  the  subject — 

“  There  is  one  thing  I  particularly  want  to  call 
Mr.  Metcalfe’s  atten'ion  to,”  and  he  plunged  into  more 
details  and  experiences. 

Poor  Miss  Vernon  was  watching  them  from  the 
window,  delighted  to  see  Mark  drawn  into  conversation 
I  once  more,  and  with  the  vicar  too  !  It  seemed  like  a 
new  gleam  of  hope,  and  when  he  came  in  to  supper 
she  greeted  him  with  a  brightened  smile  ;  but  he  looked 
grave  enough,  and  merely  mentioned  the  vicar’s  fears 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  unhealthy,  and  desire  that 
further  sanitary  measures  should  be  taken. 


“  Is  that  all  ?”  she  asked  innocently.  “  Why  that  is 
your  old  idea,  Mark  !  I  remember  last  year  how  you 
were  worrying  everybody  about  drains  and  things,  and 
saying  the  cholera  would  come,  and  it  didn’t.” 

Mark  looked  at  her  gravely. 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  come  now,” 
he  said. 

Miss  Vernon  shook  her  head,  and  began  to  ply  him 
with  questions,  not  that  she  had  any  fear  or  faith  in  his 
predictions,  but  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  find  a  subject  on 
which  Mark  would  talk  now,  if  it  must  be  a  pestilence, 
that  was  better  than  gloomy  silence. 

“  I  never  thought  to  be  so  glad  of  such  fanteagues,” 
she  told  herself  often  during  the  next  week  or  so. 
“  Here’s  Mark  thinking  every  pond  and  pigsty  must 
be  full  of  poison,  just  as  if  we  shouldn’t  have  been 
poisoned  before  now  if  they  had  been,  but  it  freshens 
him  up  so,  and  does  him  more  good  than  anything  has 
done  this  long  while.  The  neighbours  may  grumble, 
but  it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  I  say.” 

How  much  darkness  gathers  round  the  byways  of 
life,  even  in  days  of  light !  How  much  prejudice,  what 
wonderful  ignorance,  what  inexplicable  clinging  to 
long-exploded  falsehood  !  Mark,  in  endeavouring  to 
benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  had  naturally  come  upon 
such  phenomena  often  enough  to  expect  them  as  things 
of  course,  but  never  had  they  cropped  up  with  such 
stubbornness,  with  such  bewildering  persistence,  as  now, 
never  had  he  had  such  a  stand-up  fight  with  them,  and 
never  had  a  fight  done  him  so  much  good,  for  all  that 
the  result  was  not  very  promising. 

“  We  are  getting  licked,”  said  the  doctor  one 
evening,  when  they  were  talking  things  over.  “  And 
you  know  it,  Vernon.” 

“We  don’t  mean  to  know  it,”  he  returned.  “  We 
take  our  privilege  of  Englishmen  and  ignore  the  licking 
— fight  it  out.” 

“  Fight  it  out,  of  course ;  but  we  have  such  stone 
walls  to  fight  against.  That  agent  of  Mrs.  Grant’s — I 
never  saw  such  a  fellow  !” 

“  Mr.  Josiah  Smith  has  always  been  an  impediment, 
of  a  particularly  solid  kind.” 

“  Can’t  you  come  down  upon  him  with  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  ?” 

“  Can’t  make  it  of  any  use  here ;  it  only  puts  the 
matter  back  again  in  the  hands  of  these  very  fellows 
who  say  there  are  no  nuisances  to  remove.” 

“  And  the  General  Board  of  Health  won’t  inspect 
us  unless  something  is  the  matter.  And  when  there  is 
we  shall  not  want  much  inspecting  to  prove  it.’’ 

“  I  wonder  if  it  would  help  us  to  appeal  to  Mrs. 
Grant  herself,”  said  Mark,  gulping  down  the  recollcc- 
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tion,  and  not  making  it  an  effort  to  pronounce  the 
name. 

“  We  will  get  the  ladle’s  direction  and  try,’’  said 
Metcalfe ;  and  as  it  was  discovered  at  the  house  that 
the  ladies  of  the  manor  were  spending  their  summer 
months  at  Scarborough,  the  two  reformers  composed  a 
letter  to  them  and  despatched  it  there. 

An  answer  in  Horatia’s  stiffest  style  referring  them 
to  Mr.  Josiah  Smith  was  the  only  reply ;  and  the  hot 
days  shone  on,  looking  down  upon  the  seeds  of  a  plenti¬ 
ful  harvest  for  death,  seeds  that  seem  to  germinate 
with  an  awful  quickness  and  spring  up  with  sudden 
horror  ready  for  the  sickle.  It  was  a  harvest  of 
horror  when  it  came ;  but  Mark,  toiling  through  it  man¬ 
fully,  seemed  winning  back  his  old  kindly  self  and 
power  to  defy  the  phantom  that  haunted  him. 

One  brilliant  day  when  all  the  waves  were  sparkling, 
and  all  the  world  at  Scarborough  was  gaily  sunning 
itself  by  the  shore,  Mrs.  Grant’s  carriage  was  waiting 
at  the  station,  with  sleek,  sleepy  coachman  and  horses 
half  dozing  in  the  sunshine. 

The  carriage  was  empty  till  a  train  rushed  in,  and  a 
demure  figure,  in  a  shady  hat,  came  tripping  out,  and 
with  a  half- apologetic  murmur  of  thanks  to  the  foot¬ 
man,  was  seated  in  the  carriage. 

It  was  Adelaide,  escaped  from  the  present  horrors 
in  her  father’s  parish,  to  have  a  little  brightness 
sprinkled  on  her  from  her  magnificent  friend.  Just 
now,  however,  the  brightness  was  not  the  uppermost 
thing  in  her  mind.  She  had  not  seen  her  friend  since 
the  Saltire  episode  had  come  to  an  end,  and  she  was 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  Horatia  rather  more  than 
that  lady  did  with  herself. 

“  It  cannot  but  be  a  trying  meeting,”  murmured  the 
good  creature  to  herself,  pressing  her  black  kid  gloves 
together. 

“  Yet  dear  Horatia  has  so  much  self-command — I 
must  try  and  imitate  her.” 

The  effort  was  made,  conscientiously  ;  yet  when  the 
pleasant  home  overlooking  the  sea  was  reached  and 
Adelaide  found  herself  once  more  in  Horatia’s  presence, 
she  could  not  restrain  a  little  tearful  excitement  about 
her  embrace.  Horatia  looked  at  her  with  a  most  brac¬ 
ing  coolness. 

“  Are  you  tired  with  your  journey,  Adelaide  ?”  she 
demanded  in  a  tone  that  made  poor  Adelaide  wipe  her 
eyes  with  a  feeling  of  acute  shame  and  guilt. 

“  Not  at  all,”  she  faltered.  “  That  is,  a  little — but 
how — how  are  you,  dear  Horatia  ?” 

“  Quite  well,  thank  you,”  said  the  lady  with  a  deci¬ 
sive  brevity  that  contrasted  with  the  trembling  tender¬ 


ness  of  the  inquiry.  “  And  so  is  my  mother  ;  but  she 
is  dreadfully  nervous  about  this  horrid  cholera  affair. 
So  pray  say  as  little  as  you  can  about  it  before  her.” 

“  My  dear  Horatia !  The  last  thing  I  should  think 
of  intruding  upon  her  attention.  I  know  what  nerves 
are,”  said  Adelaide  pensively. 

**  You  have  an  experience  beyond  mine,”  said  Horatia, 
icily ;  she  felt  bound  to  be  particularly  icy  to  Adelaide 
just  then.  The  vicar’s  daughter  had  some  romantic 
fancy  about  her — had  even  presumed  to  pity  her.  “And 
really,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  I  cannot  oblige  Adelaide 
with  any  romantic  despair  or  the  smallest  fit  of 
hysterics  —  I  must  leave  all  the  tragedy  to  other 
people.” 

Since  more  about  Saltire  had  come  to  light  she  had 
rather  persuaded  herself  that  he  had  sacrificed  Milly  to 
despair  about  herself.  Still  it  was  a  reprehensible 
proceeding  on  his  part,  and  a  lofty  braving  of  memories 
that  might  be  supposed  to  be  painful.  A  display  of 
utter  indifference  towards  him  had  become  one  of  her 
best  efforts.  In  this  indifference  there  was  little  affec¬ 
tation,  for  the  one  thing  that  made  people  interesting  to 
her  was  the  interest  they  took  in  herself. 

“  I  suppose  there  are  all  sorts  of  horrors  going  on  ?’’ 
pursued  Horatia  calmly. 

“  Oh,  frightful !  Poor  papa  has  been  almost  worked 
to  death,  but  he  would  not  let  us  go  out  among  the 
people  much — he  was  afraid.” 

“  Has  that  remarkable  person,  Mr.  Vernon,  been 
making  himself  generally  useful  ?”  Horatia  asked,  look¬ 
ing  straight  into  Adelaide’s  eyes. 

She  blushed  and  faltered.  Really,  dear  Horatia’s 
self-command  was  too  surprising. 

“  He  wrote  a  most  surprising  letter  to  mamma  before 
the  disease  broke  out ;  all  about  drains  I  think  it  was, 
really  a  subject  with  which  poor  mamma  is  scarcely 
acquainted.” 

“  Has  he  gone  out  of  his  mind  since  he  was  crossed 
in  love  ?” 

Adelaide  blushed  more  hotly  still. 

“  He  has  been  very  strange,  poor  man.  But  papa 
says  his  exertions  lately  have  been  beyond  all  praise. 
Laban  Lake  would  have  died  one  night  if  Mr.  Vernon 
had  not  been  there.’’ 

“  Charming !  I  hope  Laban  Lake  was  very  much 
obliged  to  him,”  said  Horatia,  leaning  back  and  toying 
with  her  fan. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Grant 
came  in,  with  an  agitated  rustling  of  her  silken  train 
and  an  air  of  perturbation. 

(To  be  continuea  ) 
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ilow  TO  HAKE  A  ScRAP  SCREEN. — A  Bcrap  Bcreoii  with  three 
folds  is  most  convonient,  and  the  height  should  be  from  fire  to  six 
feet,  according  to  the  height  of  the  room  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Each  partition  should  be  covered  with  a  paper  to  constitute  a  ground, 
and  for  this  nothing  looks  better  than  a  glazed  black  paper.  Place  a 
large  colonred  picture  in  the  centre  of  each  partition,  and  round  it 
group  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  should  be  coloured  to  look  well. 
Most  people  cover  their  screens  entirely,  leaving  no  ground  to  be 
seen,  but  this  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste ;  as,  if  the  bare  edges  of  pic¬ 
tures  are  concealed  by  a  wreath  of  flowers  or  ferns  (which  can  be 
bought  by  the  sheet  ready  cut  out),  the  black  ground  is  rather  im 
improvement  than  otherwise.  Each  picture  should  be  pinned  on  the 
screen  and  arranged  before  it  is  pasted  on  finally,  so  that  the  effect 
may  be  seen.  Paste  is  the  best  material  to  use,  and  should  be  made 
rather  thick  and  free  from  any  lumps.  When  the  three  paneb  of  the 
screen  are  finished  (for  it  is  very  seldom  both  sides  are  covered  with 
pictures)  each  should  be  carefully  varnished  and  bo  allowed  to  dry 
before  any  attempt  at  folding  the  screen  up  be  made.  There  should 
be  a  border  of  leather  'round  each  panel  (either  a  binding  or  the 
stamped  leather),  which  is  scalloped  ont  and  laid  on  tl  e  edge  of  the 
screen ;  a  brass-headed  nail  being  placed  in  each  scallop  is  a  great 
improvement. 

Preserving  Cut  Flowers.— Of  all  ways  of  showing  them  oflf, 
the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  economical  is  that  of  using  any 
low  shallow  vessel  either  of  glass  or  china  of  about  the  size  and  depth 
of  a  soup-plate.  If  this  is  filled  with  nice  fresh  wood-moss  made  up 
in  a  slightly  conical  or  mound-like  form,  the  flowers  and  foliage  can 
be  arranged  to  great  advantage  and  mode  to  look  almost  as  natural 
as  if  growing  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  instead  of 
having  that  excessively  formal  appearance  they  generally  have  when 
closely  packed  in  a  vase.  Not  only  do  they  look  infinitely  better  in 
this  way,  but  they  last  fresh  considerably  longer,  owing  to  the  much 
larger  surface  exposed  immediately  under  them,  and  from  whence  a 
stream  of  vapour  is  continually  arising  from  the  moss  surrounding 
their  stems.  Besides  the  nice  fresh  appearance  this  has,  it  is  of  great 
use  both  for  the  above-named  purpose  and  for  keeping  the  flowers  in 
any  position  they  may  be  placed  in,  so  that  they  may  bo  quickly  and 
easily  arranged.  One  reason  why  many  flowers  are  so  short-lived 
when  cut  is,  that  to  get  them  in  quickly  they  are  sometimes  subjected 
to  more  heat  and  confinement  than  is  good  for  them,  and  when  to 
this  there  is  loss  of  light,  as  occurs  at  this  season,  the  petals  most 
inevitably  become  thin  and  flimsy,  in  which  state  a  dry 'air  at  once 
affects  them  unfavourably.  This  being  tbe  case,  any  plants  that  are 
being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ent  blooms  should  be  stood 
as  near  the  glass  as  can  be  done  without  touching,  and  in  snch  posi¬ 
tions  that  they  may  have  full  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  available. 
So  favoured,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them  fresh  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  provided  the  situation  they  occupy  in  the 
room  when  cut  is  far  removed  from  the  fire,  and  not  where  they  are 
subjected  to  draughts,  as  they  would  be  if  placed  between  the  door 
and  the  grate,  as  there  is  always  air  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  caused  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

Pianos  well  cared  for. — A  cheap  piano  is  hardly  worth  having ; 
but  a  good  one  should  have  as  much  care  taken  of  it  as  an  adopted 
child.  Tbe  instrument,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  constructed 
i  almost  exclusively  of  various  kinds  of  woods  and  metal ;  cloth,  skin, 

I  and  felt  being  used  also  in  tbe  mechanical  portion.  For  this  reason 
atmospheric  changes  have  a  great  effect  on  tho  quality  and  durability 
j  of  tho  instrument,  and  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  all  external 
I  influences  which  might  affect  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  kept  out  of  a  draught,  and,  above 
all,  guarded  against  sadden  changes  of  temperature.  Moisture  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  piano,  and  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against.  In  a  very  short  time  damp  will  destroy  every  good  point  about 
the  instrument.  Tho  tone  becomes  dull  and  flat,  the  wires  msty  and 
easily  broken,  the  joints  of  the  mechanism  stiff,  and  the  hammers  do 
not  strike  with  precision.  Therefore  do  not  put  your  piano  in  a  damp 


ground-floor  room,  or  between  two  windows,  or  between  the  door  and 
tho  window.  Never  leave  the  piano  open  when  not  in  use,  and,  above 
all,  when  the  room  is  being  cleaned.  A  leather  cover  should  be  kept 
on  the  intmment  when  not  in  use,  and  removed  every  day  for  dusting. 
Never  leave  the  piano  open  after  a  musical  evening  or  dance.  Employ 
tho  best  tuner  you  can  get,  and,  if  a  now  instrument,  let  it  bo  tuned 
every  two  months  during  the  first  year,  and  three  times  a  year  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  it  may  require  it  oven  oftener. 

Seaweeds  made  useful. — Seaweeds,  arranged  in  ornamental  baskets 
or  vases,  may  be  made  to  do  good  service  in  decorating  our  homes.  It 
will  be  after  a  heavy  sea  that  collectors  will  have  most  chance  of  finding 
interesting  specimens.  Tho  sooner  these  are  “  floated  out”  after  being 
collected  the  better.  Place  the  seaweeds  in  a  basin  of  fresh  water, 
into  which  a  small  quantity  of  salt  has  been  put ;  cut  pieces  of  writing 
paper  of  the  size  required,  and  blotting  paper  rather  larger,  allowing, 
say,  eight  pieces  of  blotting  paper  to  every  one  of  writing  paper, 
llave  ready  a  soup-plate  partly  filled  with  fresh  water;  take  one 
specimen  at  a  time  from  tbe  heap  of  seaweeds,  and  immerse  it  in  this 
water ;  then  take  a  piece  of  tho  writing  paper  and  slide  it  under  the 
specimen,  while  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  you  float  the  weed  out,  and 
arrange  it  so  as  to  show  nearly  every  portion,  then  gently  raise  tho 
paper  out  of  tho  water,  gradually  slanting  it  so  as  to  allow  all  the 
water  to  run  off.  As  each  specimen  is  finished,  place  the  paper  con¬ 
taining  it  on  five  or  six  pieces  of  blotting  paper,  cover  the  specimen 
with  a  piece  of  old  muslin,  put  four  or  five  more  pieces  of  blotting 
paper  on  this,  and  on  tho  top  of  all  place  a  heavy  weight.  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  the  muslin  and  blotting  paper  should  be  removed 
and  dried,  and  then  replaced.  In  three  or  four  days  the  seaweeds 
will  be  quite  dry. 

Little  cup-puddings. — Take  one  quart  of  milk,  five  yolks  and 
three  whites  of  eggs,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  about  a  half  or 
a  third  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  as  much  sugar  as  required ;  bake 
them  in  cups,  and  pour  wine  sauce  over  tho  paddings  when  sent  to 
table. 

Sleep  is  the  Best  Stimulant. — Tho  best  possible  thing  for  a  man 
to  do  when  he  feels  too  weak  to  carry  anything  through  is  to  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  for  a  week,  if  he  can.  This  is  the  only  recuperation  of 
brain-power,  the  only  actual  recuperation  of  brain-force,  because 
daring  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  a  condition  to  receive 
and  appropriate  particles  of  nutriment  from  the  blood,  which  take 
the  place  of  those  which  have  been  consumed  in  previous  labour,  since 
tho  very  act  of  thinking  consumes  or  bums  up  solid  particles,  as  every 
turn  of  the  wheel  or  screw  of  the  steamer  is  the  result  of  consumption 
by  fire  of  the  fuel  in  the  furnace-  The  supply  of  consumed  brain 
substance  can  only  be  had  from  the  nutritive  particles  in  the  blood, 
which  were  obtained  from  the  food  eaten  previously ;  and  the  brain  is 
so  constituted  that  it  can  best  receive  and  appropriate  to  itself  those 
nutritive  particles  during  a  state  of  rest,  of  quiet,  and  stillness  of  sleep- 
Mcre  stimulants  supply  nothing  in  themselves ;  they  goad  the  brain 
and  force  it  to  a  greater  consumption  of  its  substance,  until  that 
substance  has  been  so  exhausted  that  there  is  not  power  enough  left 
to  receive  a  supply,  just  as  men  are  so  near  death  by  thirst  and  star¬ 
vation  that  there  is  not  power  enough  left  to  swallow  anything,  and 
all  is  over- 

Tue  Bight  Way  to  Brush  Velvet- — Tho  art  of  removing  lint, 
dust,  and  light  matters  adhering  to  velvet  consists  in  the  proper  mode 
of  managing  the  brush.  Take  a  hat-brush  (not  too  soft,  but  having  the 
bristles  elastic,  and  returning  at  once  to  their  original  state  after  being 
pressed  aside),  hold  it  firmly  under  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  tho  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  arm,  and  with  the  bristles  downward,  and  pressing  them 
first  gently  into  the  substance  of  the  velvet,  then  twist  round  the  arm, 
hand,  and  brush  all  together,  as  on  an  axis,  without  moving  them 
forward  or  backward.  The  foreign  matters  will  thus  be  drawn  up 
and  flirted  out  of  the  flock  without  injury  to  the  substance  of  the 
velvet,  and  the  brush  must  be  lifted  up  and  placed  in  a  similar  manner 
over  every  part  required  to  be  brushed.  By  this  means  velvet  will  be 
improved  instead  of  deteriorated,  and  will  last  for  years. 
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IX. — LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (l.  E.  L.) 


years  ago  there  was  a  magic 

I  three  initials  “  L.  E.  L.”  which 

"  ^  of  *he  present  day  can  hardly 
understand.  The  melancholy,  melo- 
^  dious  poetry  which  belonged  to  those 
initials  set  young  people  weeping  and  made 
the  old  feel  young  again.  Since  that  time 
poetesses  have  become  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries,  but  none  have  ever  sung  with  that 
'‘V  peculiar  sweetness  and  plaintive  grace  which 
belongs  to  “  L.  E.  L.”  alone.  She  was 
welcomed  at  first  with  a  burst  of  praise ;  by  con¬ 
temporary  critics  she  was  even  compared  to  Shakspeare, 
and  her  poems  had  a  circulation  only  equalled  by  that 
of  Lalla  Rookh.  When  the  news  of  her  tragical  end 
arrived  there  was  a  nine  days’  wonder,  then  came  specu¬ 
lations  as  to  who  would  now  fill  the  pages  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  and  the  New  Monthly,  who  w’ould  edit  Fishers 
Drawing-room  Scrap-book  and  supply  a  new  volume  to 
Longman’s  list.  In  a  few  years  the  authoress,  her 
genius,  her  sorrows,  and  her  fate,  were  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ;  they  only  survive  in  thumb-worn  volumes  con¬ 
signed  to  a  garret  with  dusty  packets  of  La  Belle 
Assemble  and  patterns  of  leg-of-mutton  sleeves.  Yet 
L.  E.  I.,  has  still  a  distinguished  name  in  literature,  and 
her  sister  poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  to  throw  a  flower  on  her  grave  and  pay  a  tribute 
to  her  genius. 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was  born  on  the  14th 
August,  1802,  at  25,  Hans-place,  Chelsea.  Her  father 
was  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  and  belonged  to  the 
Landons  of  Herefordshire.  At  the  time  of  his  daughter’s 
birth  he  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Adair,  a  pros¬ 
perous  army  agent  in  Pall-Mall.  Mrs.  Landon  had  been 
a  Miss  Catherine  Jane  Bishop  with  a  fortune  of  £  14,000, 
‘  a  horse  and  a  groom.”  She  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  great  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  she  used  to  say,  “  Sally 
Siddons  worked  the  first  cap  ever  put  on  my  Letitia’s 
head  when  she  was  a  baby.”  The  house  in  Hans-place 
had  two  pleasant  drawing-rooms,  and  a  third  which 
made  a  sort  of  conservatory  boudoir,  and  looked  out  on 
a  garden  full  of  roses.  There  was  also  a  laurel-tree. 

“  How  well  I  remember  it,”  say*  L.  E.  L.  in  her  Traitt  and  Trial* 
of  Early  Life,  "  that  singfle  and  lonely  laurel-tree !  It  was  my 
mend,  my  confidante.  How  often  have  I  sat  rocking  on  the  one 
long  pendent  branch  which  drooped  even  to  the  grass  below !  I  can 


remember  the  ttrange  pleasure  I  took  in  seeing  my  tear*  fall  on  the 
bright  shining  leaves :  often  while  observing  them  I  have  forgotten 
the  grief  which  led  to  their  fulling.  I  was  not  a  pretty  child,  and 
both  shy  and  sensitive;  I  was  silent, and  therefore  not  amusing.  No 
one  lov^  me  but  an  old  nurse.  Why  she  should  have  been  fond  of 
me  I  know  not,  for  I  gave  her  much  trouble.  She  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  but  still  strikingly  handsome.  Her  face,  with  its  bold 
Roman  profile  and  large  black  eyes,  is  still  before  me  as  I  used  to 
see  it  bending  over  my  crib,  or  rather  croning  me  to  sleep  with  the 
old  ballad  ‘  Barbara  Allan.’  Never  will  the  most  finished  music  be 
so  sweet  in  my  ears  ns  that  untaught  and  monotonous  tone.” 

Letitia  had  a  brother,  Whittington,  some  years 
younger  than  she  was.  She  went  alone  to  learn  to  read 
from  an  invalid  neighbour,  who  used  to  scatter  letters 
on  the  floor,  and  tell  her  pupil  to  name  them  after  her, 
and  then  form  them  into  words.  “  She  must  have  been 
very  quick,”  says  her  brother,  “  for  she  used  to  bring 
home  many  rewards,  and  I  began  to  look  eagerly  for 
her  coming  back.” 

If  she  had  been  unsuccessful  she  crept  up  to  her 
nurse  to  be  consoled.  At  five  years  of  age  she  went  as 
a  day  scholar  to  a  school  in  Hans-place — No.  22 — the 
very  same  to  which  Mary  Russell  Mitford  had  been 
sent  a  few  years  before.  Miss  Rowden  was  now  the 
head  of  it,  and  as  fond  of  poets  and  poetry  as  ever. 
L.  E.  L.  was  the  youngest  child  in  the  school,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  only  fault  which  could  be  found  with  her 
was  that  she  could  never  “  walk  steadily  from  joyous¬ 
ness  of  spirits.”  Her  disposition  must  have  been  like  an 
April  day,  full  of  tears  and  smiles.  When  she  was 
seven  years  old  her  father  removed  to  Trevor  Park, 
East  Barnet.  Here  her  first  great  grief,  parting  with 
her  nurse,  who  chose  to  marry,  came  ;  and  she  vividly 
describes  the  acuteness  of  her  sorrow  as  she  watched 
the  coach  pass  along  the  windings  of  the  green  hedges 
and  stop  at  the  gate.  She  clung  to  her  nurse ;  she 
implored  her  to  let  her  go  with  her — to  make  her  her 
own  child.  But  all  the  answer  she  got  was,  “  What  a 
tiresome  child  it  is  !  I  shall  have  to  see  the  coach  go 
without  me.”  Poor  crushed  Letitia  says — “  How  often 
have  I  since  exclaimed,  ‘  I  am  not  beloved  as  I  love !’” 
A  severe  attack  of  illness  followed.  Her  nurse  had  left 
her  a  present  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  at  first  she  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  it,  but  when  once  she  opened  it  enchant¬ 
ment  began.  “  I  went  to  sleep  with  the  cave,  its 
parrots  and  goats,  floating  before  my  closed  eyes.  I 
wakened  in  some  rapid  flight  from  the  savages  landing 
in  their  canoe.”  A  large  curly-coated  dog  became  her 
man  Friday  ;  with  this  companion  she  wandered  about 
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the  *  large,  old,  somewhat  dilapidated  place,  where  the 
flowers  grew  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  neglect  over  the 
I  walks,  and  the  shrubs  drooped  to  the  very  ground, 
j  heavy  with  leaves  and  bloom.”  There  was  a  large  deep 
pond,  too,  with  a  little  island  on  it. 

“  One  side  of  the  pond  was  covered  with  ancient  willow-trees 
whose  long  pendent  branches  drooped  for  ever  over  the  same 
mournful  mirror.  One  of  these  trees,  by  a  natural  caprice,  shot  out 
direct  from  the  bank  a  huge  straight  bough,  so  that  a  rapid  spring 
enabled  mo  to  gain  the  island,  where  I  would  remain  hidden  in  the 
deep  shades  of  these  gloomy  trees.” 

Misfortunes  seemed  always  hovering  about  her.  Her 
favourite  dog,  “  the  only  being  that  missed  her,”  was 
I  bitten  by  an  adder,  and  had  to  be  shot,  and  Lucy,  the 
beautiful  little  girl  who  helped  her  to  plant  flowers  on 
i  ts  grave,  died  young.  Still  she  found  a  sort  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  talking  to  herself,  with  what  she  called  “  her 
measuring  stick”  in  her  hand.  If  any  one  spoke  to  her, 
she  said,  “  Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me.  I  have  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  idea  in  my  head.”  As  she  grew  older  she 
became  devoted  to  Walter  Scott,  and  knew  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  by  heart.  In  her  poem  to  the  Great  Unknown 
she  tells  how  she  peopled  all  the  walks  and  shades 

“  With  images  of  thine ; 

This  lime-tree  was  a  lady’s  bower, 

This  yew-tree  was  a  shrine ; 

Almost  I  deemed  each  sunbeam  shone 
O’er  bonnet,  spear,  and  morion.” 

She  had  a  remarkably  generous  nature.  Her  brotl»er 
tells  how  he  once  asked  her  father  for  three  shillings. 
By  way  of  compromise  Mr.  Landon  proposed  that  his 
son  should  learn  the  ballad,  “  Gentle  river,  gentle  river, 
lo,  thy  streams  are  stained  with  gore,”  and  that  if  he 
^  did  so  he  should  have  a  new  eighteenpenny- piece.  The 
I  thirty  verses  seemed  a  terrible  task  to  young  Landon,  but 
[  Letitia  came  to  the  rescue,  repeated  them  correctly,  and 
got  the  three  shillings.  She  then  tried  to  teach  her 
brother  the  ballad.  “  I  don’t,”  he  says,  “  remember 
whether  I  ever  said  it,  but  I  do  remember  that  she  gave 
me  the  three  shillings.”  Another  of  her  self-imposed 
tasks  was  teaching  the  gardener  to  read.  He  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  began,  but  he  profited  so  well  by 
his  instructions  that  when  he  set  up  as  a  milkman  he 
was  able  to  keep  his  own  books.  During  the  Trevor 
Park  days  another  daughter  was  born,  who  died  early 
from  consumption.  Mrs.  Landon  gave  up  all  her  time 
to  this  new  charge,  and  Letitia  was  left  more  than  ever 
I  to  herself  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  as  she 
might.  Troubles,  however,  soon  came.  Mr.  Landon 
took  a  farm,  and  lost  large  sums  by  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  his  bailiff;  then  the  failure  of  Adair’s  house 
plunged  him  into  further  difficulties,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  The  Landons  now  left  Trevor  Park, 


and  went  to  Old  Brompton.  Here  it  was  that  a  certa**^ 
well-known  journalist,  Mr.  W.  Jerdan,  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  chanced  to  look  out  of  his  window 
one  morning  and  saw  a  little  girl  trundling  a  hoop  with 
one  hand,  and  holding  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  other. 
This  little  girl,  who  occasionally  peeped  into  her  book 
as  she  ran,  was  no  other  than  the  future  poetess  of  the 
initials,  then  somewhat  of  a  romp.  Brompton  wore  at 
that  time  rather  a  rural  aspect.  “  Haymaking,”  we  are 
told,  “  went  on  in  Brompton-crescent,  monthly  roses 
and  honeysuckles  flourished  in  Brompton-row,Michaers- 
grove  ivas  a  grove,  though  one  might  count  the  trees, 
and  farther  on  were  lanes  which  penetrated  beyond 
Old  Brompton  and  terminated  in  the  country.” 

The  mature  man  of  letters  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  round-faced,  poetry- reading,  hoop-trundling 
little  girl.  Some  of  her  poems  were  shown  to  him, 
and  he  was  amazed  at  their  promise.  When  she  was 
only  eighteen,  a  Swiss  narrative  poem.  The  Fate  of 
Adelaide,  was  published,  and,  though  she  reaped  no 
profit  from  it,  the  sale  was  very  large.  In  1823  a 
great  many  of  her  short  poems  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Literary  Gazette,  then  a  weekly  journal  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Her  initials  became,  as  Mr. 
Blanchard  says,  “  a  name,”  critics  began  to  admire  and 
praise,  to  talk  of  genius,  and  to  wonder  what  new  star 
was  this  which  had  risen  in  the  poetical  firmament. 
The  late  Lord  Lytton  (then  Mr.  Bulwer)  tells  how, 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  there  was 
always  a  rush  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Union  every 
Saturday  for  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  an  impatient 
anxiety  to  hasten  at  once  to  that  corner  of  the  sheet 
which  contained  the  three  magic  capitals,  L.  E.  L.  “  All 
of  us,”  he  says,  “  praised  the  verse,  and  all  of  us 
guessed  at  the  author.  Was  she  young  ?  was  she 
pretty  ?  and — for  there  were  some  embryo  fortune- 
hunters  amongst  us — was  she  rich  ?  The  other  day, 
in  looking  over  some  boyish  effusions,  we  found  a 
paper  superscribed  to  L.  £.  L.,  and  beginning,  ‘  Fair 
Spirit !’  ” 

L.  E.  L.’s  early  poetry  is  remarkably  simple  and 
natural ;  it  flows  without  strain  or  effort.  She  is  never 
diffuse  or  obscure,  never  tiresome,  as  Mrs.  Hemans 
occasionally  ‘  is.  She  is  the  poet  of  feeling,  and  her 
true  womanly  thoughts  go  at  once  to  the  heart.  There 
is,  too,  a  songfulness  about  the  poems  which  is 
peculiar  to  herself.  They  seem  to  sing  themselves. 
Here  is  part  of  one,  written  before  she  was  twenty- 
one  : — 

“  Another  day — another  day. 

And  yet  he  comes  not  nigh, 

I  look  amid  the  dim  blue  hills. 

Yet  nothing  meets  my  eye. 
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“  I  hear  the  rush  of  mountain  waves 
Upon  the  echoes  home, 

I  liear  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

But  not  my  hunter’s  horn. 

“  Tlie  eagle  sails  in  darkness  past, 

The  watchful  chamois  bounds. 

But  what  I  look  for  comes  not  nigh. 

My  Ulric’s  horse  and  hounds. 

“  Tliree  times  I  thus  have  watched  the  snow 
Grow  crimson  with  the  sfciiii 
The  setting  sun  threw  o’er  the  rock. 

And  1  have  watched  in  vain. 

“  I  love  to  see  the  graceful  bow 
Across  his  shoulder  flung, 

I  love  to  see  the  golden  horn 
Beside  his  baldric  hung. 

“  I’ve  waited  patiently,  but  now 
Would  that  the  chase  was  o’er ! 

Well  may  he  love  tlie  hunter’s  toil. 

But  he  should  love  me  more. 

“  Why  stays  he  thus  ?  He  would  be  here 
If  his  love  equalled  mine ; 

Methinks  had  I  one  fond  caged  dove 
I  would  not  let  it  pine.” 

L.  E.  L.  delighted  in  melancholy,  and  love — “the 
dearest  theme  that  ever  waked  a  poet’s  dream” — love, 
unrequited,  unblest — was  the  favourite  subject  of  her 
muse.  She  dwelt  upon  every  phase  of  it,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  her  female  readers.  Sometimes  she 
becomes  morbid,  there  is  a  tone  of  despair,  an  utter 
want  of  hope,  which  seems  strange  in  one  so'  voung, 
and,  as  some  say,  so  naturally  joyous.  Hers  was 
essentially  a  love-needy  nature.  We  are  perpetually 
reminded  of  the  forlorn  child  clinging  to  her  nurse  and 
begging  to  be  taken  off  in  the  stage-coach.  All  her  life 
she  seemed  to  be  wandering  through  dry  places,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none,  craving  for  love  which  always 
disappointed  her.  She  used  sometimes  to  say,  “  I 
believe  there  is  a  sort  of  curse  hanging  over  us,”  and 
this  idea  she  puts  into  verse  when  in  one  of  her  poems 
she  addresses  an  imaginary  being  and  says  : — 

“  I  would  not  be  beloved  by  thee, 

I  know  too  well  the  fate 
That  waits  upon  the  heart  which  must 
Its  destiny  create ; 

A  spirit  passionate  as  mine 

Burns  only  to  consume  its  shrine. 

I  was  not  bom  for  happiness. 

From  my  most  early  hours 
My  hopes  have  been  too  brilliant  fires. 

My  joys  too  fragile  flowers. 

Love  still  and  deep  as  mine  must  be 
Content  with  its  idolatry.” 

L.  E.  L.  had  a  deep  sympathy  with  Nature.  Her 
descriptions  of  flowers  and  woods  have  a  truth  and 
pathos  of  their  own  that  can  only  spring  from  a  thorough 
love  of  her  subject.  How  simple  is  the  following  little 
song  !  and  yet  there  is  a  charm  in  it  which  those  who 
strive  after  effort  can  never  imitate.  In  its  sweetness, 
in  its  sentimentalism,  it  is  essentially  L.  E.  L.-ish.  It 


belongs  to  Miss  Landon’s  earlier  period  before  she  had 
learned  that  strength  which  came  in  after  years  : — 

”  Violets !  deep-blue  violets ! 

April’s  loveliest  coronets. 

'riiere  are  no  flowers  that  grow  in  the  vale, 

Kissed  by  the  breeze,  wooed  by  the  gale. 

None  by  the  dew  of  the  twilight  wet. 

So  sweet  as  the  deep-blue  violet. 

“  I  do  remember  how  sweet  a  breath 
Came  with  the  azure  light  of  the  wreath 
That  hung  round  the  wild  harp’s  golden  chords 
Which  rang  to  my  dark-eyed  lover’s  words. 

I  have  seen  that  deep  haq)  rolletl 
With  gems  of  the  East  and  bauds  of  gold. 

But  it  never  was  sweeter  than  when  wet 
With  leaves  of  the  dark-blue  violet.” 

About  the  time  of  L.  E.  L.’s  first  introduction  to  the 
public  her  father  died.  The  bond  which  held  the  family 
together  was  snapped,  and  this  young  sensitive  girl  was 
left  without  a  protector  at  a  most  trying  period  of  her 
life.  What  her  career  might  have  been,  had  her  father 
been  spared,  would  be  a  curious  speculation.  It  is 
certain  that  his  loss  to  her  was  irreparable.  For  his 
memory  she  always  preserved  great  veneration,  and  in 
her  poem  of  “  The  Troubadour’’  she  thus  alludes  to 
him : — 

“  My  page  is  wet  with  bitter  tears, 

I  cannot  but  think  of  those  years 
When  happiness  and  I  would  wait 
On  summer  evenings  at  the  gate. 

Then  run  for  the  first  kiss  and  word. 

An  unkind  word  I  never  heard. 

My  father!  though  no  more  thine  ear 
Censure  or  praise  of  mine  can  hear. 

It  soothes  me  to  embalm  thy  name 
With  all  my  love,  my  pride,  my  fame.” 

To  make  her  father’s  loss  still  heavier,  Letitia  did  not, 
as  the  phrase  is,  get  on  well  with  her  mother.  There 
was  no  sympathy  between  them,  and  there  could  be  little 
love.  Occasionally  there  seemed  a  sort  of  regretful 
fondness,  but  their  tempers  and  dispositions  clashed,  and 
they  could  not  agree.  Poverty,  too,  in  its  grimmest 
and  harshest  aspect,  threatened  them,  and  the  young 
poetess  was  now  compelled  to  turn  her  rhymes  and 
sonnets  into  hard  cash,  or  else  earn  her  bread  in  some 
other  way.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  go  and  live  with 
her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Bishop,  in  Sloane-street,  and 
to  work  at  her  pen  harder  than  ever  she  had  done 
before.  She  soon  fell  in  with  a  number  of  celebrities, 
great  and  small,  who  looked  upon  this  new  prodigy  of 
the  Literary  Gazette  as  a  sort  of  white  elephant  to  be 
exhibited  for  their  amusement.  The  first  of  her 
patronesses  was  Miss  Spence,  then  known  as  the 
authoress  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  a  production  which 
had  also  the  honour  of  being  attributed  to  the  beautiful 
and  witty  Miss  Rosina  Wheeler,  afterwards  Lady 
Lytton. 


{To  be  continued.') 
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All  Letten,  queatioiii,  and  commnnications  of  all  kind*— excepting 
thoee  relating  to  the  pnblishing  department — to  be  addreseed  to 
Huhmino-Bird,  Mesara.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  Houae, 
Saliabnry-aqnare,  Fleet-atreet. 

To  CoRRRapoNDKNTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  mnar  be  aont  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proprietors  of  The  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  have  altered  the  cover  and  the  size  of  page,  and 
have  altogether  extended  their  scheme  of  the  contents  of  the  Maga* 
line.  They  propose  to  make  it  more  than  ever  an  aid  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  with  that  end  in  view  have  arranged  for  the  series  of  article* 
begun  in  this  Number  under  the  title  “  How  We  Live  Now,”  from 
the  pen  of  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip).  In  these  will  be 
found  mnch  valuable  information.  The  serials  will  be  found  of  really 
deep  interest.  “  A  Woman’s  Journal,”  adapted  from  the  French  of 
M.  Octavo  Feuillet,  carries  its  recommendation  in  that  celebrated 
anthor’a  name.  “  The  Price  of  an  Error,”  by  the  popular  authoress 
“Rita,”  will  also  be  read  with  interest,  and  the  favourite  Essays 
by  the  Author  of  the  “  Woman’s  World  of  Thought”  will  bo  con¬ 
tinued.  It  is  hoped  that  these  alterations  in  our  programme  may  be 
found  pleasing  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Magazine,  and  that  its  pages 
may  be  increased,  not  only  in  interest,  but  !as  regards  value  in  the 
household. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fifth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December  number 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number,  in  which  a  fresh 
series  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

'The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  he 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance, 
reach  ns  before  the  fifth  day  of  February,  and  will  appear  in  our 
March  number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from 
that  used  for  any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  nom-de-jilume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXVI. 

Each  candidate  for  our  Acrostic  Prize, 

As  she  to  guess  our  meaning  deftly  tries. 

Has  both  our  first  and  second  in  her  mind. 

Hoping  the  first,  if  Destiny  bo  kind. 

1.  “  Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the - , 

Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave. 

In  warrings  round  the  coral  reef.” 

2.  “  Nought  is  there  under  Heaven’s  wild  hollowness, 

'That  moves  more  dear  compi.ssion  of  my  mind. 

Than  beauty  brought  t’  unworthy  wretchedness. 

Through  envy’s  snares,  or  fortune’s  freaks  unkind. 

And  now  my  heart  impassion’d  is  so  deep 

For  fairest - ’s  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 

That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep.” 

3.  The  Latin  title  of  an  English  sacred  poem  written  in  the  17th 
century. 

4.  “  Full  many  a  traveller  has  sigh’d 

And  pensive  wept  the  Countess’  fall. 

As  wandering  onwards  they’ve  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  .” 

5.  A  vUlage  of  upper  Egypt. 


6.  “  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil’d  her  peerless  light. 

And  o’er  the  dark  her - mantle  threw.” 

7.  “  To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent - , 

Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar ; 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  ’tis  o’er.” 

Allegra. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXV. 

1.  Alnf  F. 

2.  A  e  F. 

3.  Y  arra-Yarr  A. 

4.  O  mnibu  S. 

5.  R  ocke  T. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  “Asthore,”  Bridewell 
and  Bethlehem,  E.  Lloyd,  and  Ruby. 

Picttires  on  Glass. 

Ada  Percy  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Could  you,  or  any  of 
your  kind  correspxmdeiits,  tell  me  about  that  picture-glass  you  see 
sometimes  in  houses  hung  up  in  windows  ?  On  it  are  beautifully- 
portrayed  knights,  designs  after  Watteau,  «Scc.  Is  it  stained  glass  or 
some  process  which  amateurs  could  do  ?  If  so  could  you  tell  mo 
where  the  articles  to  enable  you  to  do  it  are  to  be  bought  ?  [The 
pictures  are  produced  by  a  process  called  Vitremanie,  not  all  difficult. 
On  application  to  Barnard  and  Sons,  Edgware-r6ad,  you  will  receive 
full  particulars,  with  prices  of  materials,  &o.] 

The  Stocks. 

SioCKS  writes — “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  on 
the  subject  of  an  instrument  known  as  ‘  the  stocks,’  once  much  used 
in  schools  and  families,  and  which  is,  I  am  assured,  again  coming 
into  use.  I  wish  for  information  on  the  following  heads; — i.  What 
are  the  best  kinds  of  stocks,  and  where  can  I  procure  them  in 
London  ?  2.  Is  the  use  of  this  instrument  attended  by  much  pain 
or  inconvenience  P  3.  Is  its  use  to  bo  recommended  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  or  means  of  discipline  ?  4.  Is  its  use  by  adults  who  have 
contracted  the  habit  of  turning  in  the  toes  to  be  recommended  ? 
5.  Where  can  I  procure  such  instruments  as  backboards,  collars,  and 
reclining-boards  P  6.  Should  the  stocks  be  used  sitting  or  standing, 
or  both  alternately  P  I  have  asked  several  ladies  who  were  educated 
in  English  and  continental  schools  a  generation  ago,  and  all  agreed  in 
saying  that  the  theory  that  the  use  of  stocks,  backboards,  Ac.,  was 
dangerous  or  cruel  was  without  foundation.  In  these  days  of  rough 
gymnastics  the  physical  strength  of  English  girls  may  be  improved, 
but  there  can  he  no  doubt  tnat  they  have  become  less  graceful,  while 
the  bold  manners  of  the  ‘  girl  of  the  period’  show  that  a  severer 
discipline  is  needed.  A  lady  who  was  educited  at  a  first-class  school 
on  the  continent  informed  the  writer  that  the  young  ladies  of  her 
school  were  compelled  to  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  with  the  backboard 
at  their  backs  and  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  and  that  she  c-insidered 
this  discipline,  which  was  irksome  only  for  the  first  few  days,  ex¬ 
cellent,  as  it  contributed  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  pupils  directed 
to  their  tasks,  while  the  stooping  habits,  so  easily  contracted  by  growing 
girls,  especially  in  these  days,  when  so  much  more  of  their  time  is 
devoted  to  study,  were  efiectually  prevented.  This  lady  assured  me 
that  she  had  never  known  a  single  instance  in  which  the  stocks  or 
backboard  had  caused  injury  to  the  patient,  saying  that  if  such  had 
ever  really  occurred  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  gross  carelessness.” 

Sitting  V.  Standing. 

E.  Lloyd  writes — “  I  have  for  some  time  been  much  astonished  by 
the  correspondence  as  to  the  jiropriety  of  ‘  sitting  versus  standing’  in 
church  daring  various  paits  of  the  service,  so  few  of  the  writers  touch 
upon  the  real  point  in  question.  Convenience,  apix?arance,  and  even 
fashion  are  all  put  forward  as  the  principal  consideration,  but  the 
reverence  due  to  Him  whom  we  ‘  worship  in  His  temple’  is  hardly 
mentioned.  Surely,  if  the  question  were  ‘  how  we  should  bear  our¬ 
selves  in  the  presence  of  an  earthly  king,’  it  would  at  once  be  obvious, 
but  in  addressing  Him  the  a'titude  of  kneeling  or  standing  would  be 
assumed.  In  giving  thanks  or  ascribing  praise  standing  must  be  the 
fit  position,  and  in  the  hearing  His  Word  the  common  custom  of  both 
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Houses  of  Parliament  rising  to  hear  the  Queen’s  Speech  (even  when 
delivered  by  a  deputy)  will  show  surely  what  is  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  standing  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  If  your  coire- 
spondents  would  apply  to  the  service  of  God  this  simple  test — ‘  How 
should  I  behave  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  come  to  do 
her  honour,  ascribe  to  her  praise,  and  humbly  petition  her  for  mercy  ?’ 
I  think  you  would  hear  no  more  of  the  difficulty  and  fatigue  which 
girls,  who  would,  perhaps,  spend  an  afternoon  at  lawn  tennis,  seem  to 
feel  at  standing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  singing  of  the 
Psalms,  or  five  minutes  during  tho  reading  of  the  Gospel.  [Many 
thanks  for  your  letter,  which  I  publish  with  pleasure.] 

Miscellaneous . 

A.  P.  Z. — That  person  turned  out  to  be  a  swindler.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  know  of  no  one  who  purchases  crochet. 

The  point  of  the  following  story  depends  upon  a  rule  of  criminal 
law  not  perhaps  known  to  readers  generally — namely,  that  a  sentence 
when  once  pronounced  cannot  be  legally  altered  or  added  to  by  the 
judge.  The  lite  Chief  Baron  O’Grady,  many  years  ago,  was  sen¬ 
tencing  a  pickpocket  in  Cork  to  be  whipped — a  common  punishment 
in  those  days.  “  You  must,”  the  Chief  Baron  said,  “  be  whipped 
from  North  Gate  to  South  Gate.”  “Bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  ould  black¬ 
guard,”  said  the  prisoner,  “ye  ha’e  done  your  worst!”  “  And  back 
again,”  said  the  judge,  as  if  he  had  been  interrupted  by  the  prisoner 
in  the  delivery  of  the  sentence. 


NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Adtestisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

CocGHS,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. — Medical  testimony  states  that  no 
other  medicine  is  so  effectual  in  the  cure  of  these  dangerous  maladies 
as  Keati.no’s  Cough  Lozenges.  One  lozenge  alone  gives  ease,  one 
or  two  at  bed  time  insures  rest.  For  relieving  difficulty  of  breathing 
they  are  invaluable.  They  contain  no  opium  nor  any  violent  drug. 
Sold  by  all  chemists,  in  boxes,  is.  i  |d.  and  2s.  gd.  each. — Advt. 

“  I  Could  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies' 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  i  id. 
and  58.  I  id.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Myra’s 
Journal  for  October.  Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Dessert  Dotlets  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  Ac.  Transferring  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W. — Advt. 

Myra’s  Journal  for  October  says: — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  exquisitely  fine 
lad'es’  hem-stitched  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellous 
goods.  Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Cheap  damask  table  linen.  We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  43.  lod. 
each,  2  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  zo  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

Songs  and  pieces,  id.  to  gd.  Send  stamp  for  list.  Miss  Elhslie, 
19,  Beech-road,  Tranmere-park,  Birkenhead. — Advt. 


Eveni.no  or  Bridesmaids’  Cacheraires,  exquisite  tints — pink,  cream, 
sky-blue,  dove,  biscuit,  French  grey,  cardinal  white  and  black,  17s.  6d. 
dress.  Also  lovely  tints  in  French  merinos  for  evening,  is.  ii^d.  per 
yard,  42  inches  wide.  Grenadines  in  black,  5s.  gd.  12  yards.  Pattemi 
free.  S.  Amert,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  lod.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
Ss.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
1 28.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  See  Myra’s  Journal  for  October. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the 
Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Beautiful  cut  glass  Fountain  Dish,  diameter  19  inches.  Umbrella 
and  spray  roses  ;  numerous  fine  shells,  been  used  in  aquarium.  Price 
£6  68.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Address,  H.  0.,  care  of  Silvia. 
— Advt. 

Bargains  for  Ladies.  Clearing  out.  Dark  dresses  from  58.  gd. 
12  yards.  Black  matelassce,  los.  gd.  dress  length.  Black  alpacas, 
38.  lid.  12  yards.  Patterns  free.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham, 
London,  S.W. — Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  children, 
at  38.  i  id.  per  dozen ;  for  ladies,  at  4s.  6d. ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold,  from 
58.  fid.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  children,  58.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  for 
ladies  and  gents  at  63.  fid.  and  Ss.  fid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples 
(post  free),  and  you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  Roman  and  Chinese  Unbreakable  Pearl  Trinkets  for 
Wedding  and  Soirees,  look  like  real  pearls.  Roman  necklace,  Ss. ; 
Chinese,  twelve  rows,  ditto,  103.;  with  tassels,  12s.  fid.;  negligees, 
ifis. ;  earrings,  2s.  and  2S.  fid. ;  bracelets,  5s.  each  ;  crosses,  28. ; 
pendants,  is.  fid.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very 
strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  ear¬ 
rings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  {enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  neck¬ 
laces,  crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  Lavinia 
will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2  to 
any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  Ust,  suitable  for  gifts.— 
Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto,  48. ;  festoon  neck¬ 
laces,  gs.;  children’s  necklets,  58.  fid.;  infants’  ditto,  58.  fid.; 
shoulder-knots,  pair,  28.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel  bracelets, 
pair,  108.  fid.;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid.;  brooches,  los.  fid.; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each ;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  12s.  fid.;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  2s. ;  ditto,  28.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlioo, 
S.W.— Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent  j 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience^ 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  *Ad^lt 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
prMise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroaA 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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OROIDE  GOLD  JEWELLERY 

(BISaiSTEBBD). 

TTIE  ONLY  rF.Rl'ECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  18-CARAT  GOLD. 

Full  Illustrated  Pr;ce  Lists  &nd  Opinons  of  the  Press  Free  per  Post 

•rxT  A  m/^TTna  I'<ivial  to  IR  oarat.  Horizontal  Movement,  joweHed  in  font  hole?.  Oium 
W  A  I  lyMIHiS-  faoe,  21s..  25s.  lluutor.s,  30a.  Keyless  action,  ciitht  jewels,  50s.  Zaaits' 
aail  GcntleiilOQ'a  tizos,  free  and  safe  i)cr  post  (ro^ristcred),  Cd.  extra. 

A  T.’RTT'RT’Q  I“  a'l  tue  latcit  fine  eol'l  patterns  for  Ladies  and  Geutleinen, 
XLJjJSXjXVX  O.  5s.,  7s.  Od.,  lOs.  Cd.,  post  free. 

LONG  CHAINS,  ra.  ca.,  lOa.  ca.,  i2s.  gj.,  Uz. 
NECKLETS.  Ss.  ca.,  73.  ca.,  lOs.  ca. 

LINKS,  STUDS,  SOLITAIRES.  2s.ca.,G3.,3s.GJ.rorsct. 

Every  Article  of  Jovrellery  Free  and  Safe  per  post.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  post  free- 
r.O.O.  i'aijallo  at  E.  Uibil’aii  Eaad,  Soulh  A'cneiiigten. 

O-  C-  JftO'VV'K,  Ili'omptoii  TJofVil,  Lontlon,  S-YV”. 


®  ^  SYMINGTON’S 

\  FLOUR, 

iN  N  EXTAKT  AUK  Fof  Soup',  iJC-,  in  Id.,  2d.,  4fl.,  and  GJ. 

PATENT  Pai’liolp,  end  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  and  ds.  lins. 

WyM  H  I  SOUP,  Seasoned  and  Flarourcd,  in  Id.,  2d., 

'a  Thoyholdtho  ^  /y  and  (M.  Packet?,  and  Is.  Tins. 

Dross  most  ^  CGYPTIAN  FOOD. 

SOCUroly  with.-  «  to  any  oilier  at  SmedleC’s  llydronalhic  Eslablisliment, 

out  injurinj  vYj  Matlock  Lank,  Uerbjshiiv.  In  Tins,  Is.  per  lb. 

it*  M  AiJADfi’  COU’f  EE,  iHo'jlongTins,  11b.,  ilb.,and 

m  M  variety  of  p.at-  flia  PATS<^T  C07r  EES,  Tins,  11b.,  ilb.,  and  ilb., 

m  m  terns  from  most  «  ^  i j,.  yj.  [  ,5. 

iPlI  tKivA  WlA  SYMINGTON  &  CO., 

'JK'  tones^  tliron*'*!!  ffi  DCV.'DZN  STEAM  MILLS.  MARKtT  HARBOROUGH. 

out  the  WO!  Id.  Retail — IG,  Lu  lea’e  Hill,  London.  Sold  by  all  Grocers. 


Dress  Holders 


FYFE'S  PATENT 

Thoy  hold  tho 
Dross  most 
socurolywitli- 
out  injurinj 
it. 

Can  be  had  in  a 
variety  of  p.at- 
terns  from  most 
of  the  leatiiiiff 
Drapers  and 
Fiiiicy  I’eposi- 
tories  throntrb- 
out  the  WO!  Id. 


SEVEN  rPRJZE  MEDALS  '  AWARDED. 


PAci^irs,  . '  VVO^  L'D‘. .! 


'Kll  LilOlil  QELfGlOUSij 


PREPARED  BY  G  O  O  D  A  L  L  B  A  C  K  H  O  U  S  E  &  C5 .  LEEDS 


ROYAEi 

i  AS'  SQLD"^^ 

SPEARMAN" 

spe:arman  , 
PLYMOUTH 

Is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  the  most  fashionable,  and  tho  most 
durable  of  any  article  woven.  Tho  “  Queen”  says  it  has  no 
rival  either  in  appearance  or  utility.  These  Serges  are  now 
produced  in  New  colours  and  mixtures  for  tho  Autumn  of 
1878,  as  also  in  light  WEIGHTED  YARNS  FOR  SUMMER 
WEAR  and  warm  climates,  and  aro  woven  of  pure  wool. 
Patterns  either  for  ladies’  wear,  commencing  at  l/3id.,  and 
for  gentlemen’s  suits  and  boys*  hard  wear  from  3/6  the 
yard,  in  64  inches,  are  sent  upon  application  to  the  factors, 
who  cut  any  length,  and  pay  carriage  on  all  parcels  toLondon, 
whence  they  are  cheaply  distributed  throughout  the  world. 

UM 


E .  JAMES:&  SON  S  WA 


PLV^MQUTH 


TRAnfe' 


Sole  Proprietors— TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London, 


NO  URKAKFAST  TABLE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THIS  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE. 

TLc  “GLOBE”  says: — “Tatloh  Buutiikks,  atlaptiiip  tlicir  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species  of  the 
Tjikobeoma,  have  produced  an  article  wliich  SUPERSEDES  EVERY  OTHER  COCOA  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility, 
a  delicate  aroma,  and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distinguish  the  M  ARAVILLA  COCOA 
above  all  others. 

“  For  HOMtEOPATIIS  and  INVALIDS  we  could  not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.” 

Sold  in  tin  lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 


GLENFIELD 

STARCH 


Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Eoyal  Laundry. 

“The  best  Storch  I  Laundeess. 

used.  i  ^ 

“  Cleanly  in  use.  cronomical  ^  ..  Millinee  and  Deess- 
and  civos  iwrioct  stiiincss  and  J  » 

gloss  diffieilt  to  excel.” 

“  Particularly  adapted  for)  “E.sglishwoman’s 
clear  starching  muslins."  3  Domesi'ic  Magazine.*, 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 


The  DOME  BLACK  LEAD  differs  from  the  ordi- 
ni»ry  kinds  in  tlie  following  IMPORTANT  POINTS — 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  the  BEST 
QUALl  I'Y,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  process,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  QUiCKgY,  but  also  adheres  at  once  to  the  stove 
or  grate,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJURY  TO  THE  kURNI- 
TDUE  from  dust;.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 
FOB  EXCELLENCE  nfll  fl  MFRAI  FOB  CLEANLINESS 
OF  QUAUl'Y  UULIJ  meUAL  IM  uSE _ 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS 


“  X  have  great  pleasure  in 
X.  certifying  to  the  gieat 
benefit  I  have  seen  to  ai  ise  f,  om 
the  use  of  Chapman's  Ku’ire 
Wheat  Flour  as  an  article  of 
food  for  childi'cn.  It  is  very 
,  iMly  digested  by  the  most  dell- 
e.ite  ones,  .and  containing  as  it 
does  the  nutrient  piopeities  of 
wheat  in  its  fullest  extent,  it 
will  he  found  to  be  a  food  of 
gve  ,t  value,  espeeially  to  the 
numerous  strumous  diseases  of 
childhood. ’*  —  From  iiuxton  SUU- 
iiloe,  l.sj.,  F.ll.C.S. 

t  SDLO  IN  6d.  AND  !/•  PACKETS 
AND  3/-  TINS. 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS 


UNDEB  THE  PATBONAGE  OP  THE 


NONE  ARE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THE 
NAME  AND  TRADE  MARK  OF 
J.  &  J.  CASH. 


AND  OTHER  APPROVED  WOOLLEN  FABRICS. 

WOVEN  from  the  finest  elastic  wools. 

Those  admirable  Serges  are  adaptedfor  all  Seasons  and  all  climates. 
E.  H.  has  repeatedly  hod  the  honour  of  snppiving  them  to  tho 
ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  executes  orders  daily  F'ROM  ALL  PAR'TS. 

Neither  raiu  nor  salt  water  can  affect  their  ])ermanent  dye. 
Prices  from  Is.  21d.  to  the  finest  at  48.  6d.  per  yard.  PATTERN 
BOOKS  free  by  post,  and  carriage  iraid  os  far  os  BRIS'TOL  oe 
LONDON  on  parcels  over  £2,  New  Patterns  for  Airtumn  are  ready, 
GOODS  PACKED  FOR  hXPORTATION. 

A  Special  Strong  Make  for  Boys’  and  aentlemen’s  Suits 
from  28.  lid.  per  yard 

Adiress-EGEBTON  BURNETT,  No.  55, Wellington,  Somerset. 


TRADE  MARK. 

Is  the  most  Durable  and  Satisfactory  Trimming 
for  Ladies’,  Children’s,  and  Infants’  Wardrobes. 


XUM 


